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OUR DIMENSIONAL CIVILIZATION AND ITS 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


J. A. HILL 
President of the West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon 


The chief business of good citizens today is to discover ways and means 
of preserving and developing our cultural inheritance. Whatever material 
loss individuals and institutions have suffered, or may yet suffer, they are 
inconsequential as compared with the threatened disruption and destruction 
of our civilizing processes. Usable goods, of whatever kind, are easily cre- | 
ated and accumulate with rapidity when intelligence and virtue are widely 
and generously diffused among the people. Likewise, they perish or are 
consumed with equal facility in the presence of either ignorance or enlighten- 
ment. Not only is this true, but material values sometimes fluctuate widely 
and wildly on the slightest provocation and refuse to be controlled by any 
available human authority. 

In short, wealth as we commonly think of it, has no dependably abiding 
values. It is only a means to an end—to be sure, a valuable and desirable 
means, but never an end. Hence it is that the collapse of our civilization is 
fore-shadowed not in bank failures and mortgage foreclosures, but in our 
cultural poverty. The business ruin about us is only the measly eruptions 
of a more fundamental and internal disorder. Our real danger is to be found 
in our low appreciation of the abiding values of life. This is the reason why 
every good citizen today, regardless of vocation, rank, color, religious faith, 
or political affiliation should give mighty support to those institutions and 
causes which cultivate the intelligence, give quality to the emotions, and improve 
the ideals of our people. This conference is predicated upon the desire and 
purpose in a few hearts to conserve the invisible and dimensionless values 
that constitute the soul of all great civilizations. We are met to find ways 
and means, in our small way, of saving and improving one of the chief in- 
struments of American culture—the public school. 

There is no disloyalty in recognizing the fact that the faith of our people 
in the traditional American concepts and ways of life has been severely 
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shocked. The principles of the Declaration of Independence and of our 
national constitution are being freely renounced in favor of an antiquated 
European system that denies the capacity of man, under any circumstance, 
for self-government. Only a few days ago, I am told, a prominent Amer- 
ican citizen stood before one of the largest and most influential service clubs 
in this country and advocated the abandonment of our democratic ideals and 
the substitution therefor of an aristocratic form of government. His address 
was said to have been received with high praise. Unquestionably the demo- 
cratic way of life is on trial in this country, and the public school is the chief 
bulwark of defense. If education can adjust itself to the demands of the 
New Day and withstand the attack of its enemies, then American political 
and social ideals and traditions will probably continue to function toward an 
improved civilization, and America will continue to lead the world toward 
higher freedom. 

Now it seems to me that much of the unfaith in our democratic principles 
may be accounted for by the fact that certain false notions and ideals have 
crept into our common life. Among these, I am now thinking of our very 
general disposition to evaluate all things by their physical dimensions. Per- 
haps it was inevitable that such should be the case. The New World to which 
our forefathers came presented an impressive array of magnitudes—a con- 
tinent of unknown expanse, forests of impenetrable depths, mountains of 
surpassing height, rivers of unbelievable length, natural resources of endless 
variety and inexhaustible supply—all combining to afford opportunities for 
self-expression hitherto undreamed of by man. As the years came and 
went, Americans developed habits of a new and constantly expanding free- 
dom that gave life largeness and volume. In the course of time they suc- 
cessfully joined arms with the most powerful nation in the world and set 
up a government as comprehensive as human rights. With astounding rapidity 
they subdued, occupied, and gave political organization to the heart of the 
North American continent. Through unsurpassed energy, intelligence, and 
courage, they developed field, forest, and mine to become the world’s greatest 
producer of raw material; and hungry mouths the world over cry for their 
sustenance. Through scientific invention and discovery plus an almost un- 
canny genius for the organization and production of wealth, they have built 
the world’s largest factories, criss-crossed the continent with the longest and 
swiftest transportation lines, erected more big cities than any other nation 
in history, pierced the heavens with the tallest sky-scrapers ever known, rent 
the western hemisphere in twain by the greatest engineering feat in an 
engineering age, and produced the only billionaires in the annals of time. 
Let others who like to play with superlatives expand to their heart’s content 
the list of things that the United States has done on an incomparable scale. 
Is it any wonder, then, that we are sometimes regarded as a nation of megalo- 
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maniacs? Is there any surprise that we have a quantitative civilization? The 
very force of circumstance has focused our eyes on things that have dimen- 
sion—things to which we can apply the tape, the measuring rod, or the dollar. 
Ours has been thus far—at least for the last century—a conquest of things— 
things that can be perceived by one or more of the five senses—material things 
—consumable things—perishable things—things that can be bought and sold 
in the market place—important things, to be sure, but not sufficiently important 
to constitute the objectives of life. We literally worship at the footstool of 
the God of Matter; and we demand of our God that he make things big— 
bigger than any other god has ever made them. I dare say that if we should 
have to build another ark (and the prospect in the Panhandle seems quite 
remote just now) we should demand a structure ten times as big as Noah’s. 
We would scour the earth for animals that the old patriarch never heard of 
and then put it in the morning headlines that we had old Noah skinned a 
city block. 

Yes, ours is a dimensional civilization. The fact manifests itself in dozens 
of ways and in every phase of our lives. In the world of business and in- 
dustry we have taken off our hats to the captain of big enterprise without 
inquiring as to the methods employed or the means he used to attain his 
position. The bigness of his business has blinded us to the quality of his 
work. From the standpoint of our dimensional civilization he is a successful 
business man, and being successful, he must be wise, powerful, great. The 
possession of wealth has become prima facie evidence of greatness. Under 
our standard, success has little. relation to morals. The two are separately 
pigeon-holed, and we must not raise questions of ethics in building a big 
business. “Business is business,” we say. What are human rights, what 
is freedom, what is equity, what are honesty and consideration for others, 
what is the Constitution of the United States, and what the articles of faith 
upon which it rests, what the common law of our states and of the nation 
itself, when business is involved? What is worthwhile anyway but success, 
and that defined in terms of measurable parts? Let the answer be found 
in the slums and sweatshops of our industrial and commercial centers, in the 
poverty of our farms, and in the hunger and nakedness of millions of our 
people. Let those who doubt that our “rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” have been challenged by a dimensional civilization read this 
morning’s—any morning’s—paper and count therein the records of crime. 
Where may we look today for safety? Where for that security that is essen- 
tial to peace, prosperity, and happiness, when it is said, the armed criminals 
exceed in number the combined forces of our army and navy? On every 
hand stalks the phantom ghost of greed—greed for mere things; and greed, 
mind you, is at once the oldest and the youngest offspring of a quantitative 
age. It produced an Insull and bereft ten thousand innocent purchasers of 
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stock of their life savings. It raised up a Mitchell and quietly absorbed the 
wealth of multiplied thousands of those who trusted him and his institution. 
It ruined the consciences of business executives all over our nation, drove 
many of them to suicide, wrecked the fortunes of honest toilers, and shook 
the foundations and superstructure of our national economic system. 


Time forbids that we do more than mention the fact that this same God 
of Magnitude has invaded the field of religion. We see it in the rivalries 
of sects for places of material advantage, in the erection of places of worship, 
in the ungodly theologies that offer us bargain-counter and horse-swapping 
religion, in the materialistic interpretation of spiritual processes and prin- 
ciples, and in the compartmentalization of our morals. Dimensional religion 
has come as a part of our dimensional civilization, and it is playing havoc 
with the church and with the spiritual health of our people. 

Education, too, is a victim of this same mania for size. In many ways, 
schools have taken color from their social environment—a perfectly natural 
and proper thing to do, provided its results are consistent with the purposes 
for which schools are maintained. Unfortunately, our quantitative program 
has led us into many fallacious practices and for these society and the schools 
themselves are now having to pay. When we once accept size as a measure 
of value, we commit ourselves to the philosophy of materialism, for only 
matter has physical dimension. With size, number, quantity, volume, mag- 
nitude as evidence of worth, we naturally create materialistic objectives. We 
have told our children that they must become educated so they would not 
have to work so hard, thus setting up comfort and freedom from hardship 
as ends of education. We have told, with statistical exactness, how one’s 
earning capacity is increased by pursuing education from one level to another, 
and have thus held many of them in high school and carried large numbers 
to and through college, with the single idea of increasing income. This sets 
up the accumulation of wealth as an educational objective, and makes property 
and things the motivating power in our lives. In order to make sure that 
every man should have a vocation and thus be able to earn a livelihood, we 
introduced so-called practical education into the curriculum of our schools. 
Again, the objective is dimensional, materialistic, and is likely to give the child 
the wrong philosophy of life. 

Display, ostentation, big show—these are modifications of our quantitative 
interpretation of life, and so finishing schools flourish here and there, where 
girls take on a little varnish, inflate the ego, and imagine themselves educated. 
Many parents in this country are paying out hard-earned money for this 
sort of fool’s gold. A kindred thing is to be found in athletics. Two-thirds 
of the people in this country measure a college, if not a high school, in con- 
siderable part by its percentage of winnings in football. You educators know 
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as well as I do that there are plenty of colleges in this country today whose 
secure place in the esteem of the people is due to the habit of winning athletic 
contests. The people, in no small degree, measure educational institutions by 
the spectacular aspects—another evidence of the fallability of our dimensional 
civilization. 

This number concept has gotten such a footing in the management and 
financial support of our state institutions of higher learning that it is difficult 
for the ordinary college president to work on the qualitative problems of 
his institution. If he doesn’t show bigness and increasing bigness year by 
year, the State cannot afford the expense of maintenance. Better close up, 
or reduce the offerings, or become, perchance, a regional junior college, or 
some other brand of educational dogie. A big per cent of the students must 
come a big distance, too—outside the 100 mile radius (note the dimension). 
Students who live 101 miles from college are so much smarter and better and 
more valuable to the State than those living only 99 miles away. 


Had I the time, I could continue at considerable length, showing the 
coloration of education through its contact with a dimensional civilization. 
But the remainder of my time must be given to a consideration of education’s 
responsibility for the redemption of a quantitative, materialistic age. Plainly, 
somebody, some agency, must lead the way out. The government, through 
the New Deal, is doing much, but, as President Roosevelt says, “This crisis 
can be met, but not in a day or a year, and education is a vital factor in the 
meeting of it.” It seems evident to me that our whole civilization is suffering 
from disease—disease that has preyed upon us for generations. No mere 
mechanical treatment is going to last long. It is to be hoped that government 
and other agencies may be able to keep the patient alive until education, 
through the transfusion of ideals with an abiding value, can restore health 
and vigor for a new day of human progress based upon a general diffusion 
of knowledge and virtue among the masses of our people. 


Toward the fulfillment of its obligations in this crisis education’s first 
duty is to abandon many of its traditional objectives and step up on higher 
ground. We must find better values in education than escape from hard 
work. Such objectives were natural and proper in an age when the exactions 
of each day left one physically exhausted and without hope for sufficient rest 
to begin the next day’s labors. It is utterly inadequate and improper in an 
age when men can’t find labor to perform. The old objective tended to 
attach stigma to work and to stimulate white collar ambitions. Especially 
was this true of higher education, and this fact accounts for many of the 
slurs at colleges even in this day. Boys and girls must be taught to respect 
labor at all its levels provided it serves the needs of man; and they must find 
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in education a means of doing more and better work, motivated, for the most 
part, by social (not selfish) objectives. 

Likewise, the personal pecuniary advantage of education, increasing with 
great rapidity from level to level, while having the merit of being true, is 
very low as an educational aim. It cultivates the acquisitive nature of men and 
sets up false standards of values. It fixes private gain as a life objective 
and develops a self-centered life program. It is anti-social in its implica- 
tions in that it emphasizes getting rather than giving. It is doubtful if a 
system of education through tax support can be justified if its chief aim is 
to enable men to make money for their own uses only. The acceptance of 
an education at public expense imposes on the recipient a heavy obligation 
to society. The public has a right to expect a return on its investment when 
it foots the bill for my education. I am not at liberty to use my knowledge 
and skill, gained through education, to mulct society in my own interest. 


Our so-called practical education falls under the same general condemna- 
tion. As too often taught, it leads the student to believe that vocational 
efficiency and employment are the ends of education—that education is some- 
thing one learns and can use to material advantage. As commonly under- 
stood by the public, such subjects as manual arts, agriculture, home economics, 
et cetera, are simply means of introducing one successfully to an occupation. 
To be sure, the better teachers of these branches find in them cultural and 
social values, but these are the exception. In my opinion these subjects are 
not justifiable on the traditional bread and butter value they offer. They can 
be and they must be made a means of liberating and socializing the personality 
of the student. Education is not the accumulation of knowledge or the 
acquisition of skills. It is rather the development of human power, along 
with a disposition to use it for social ends. In the final analysis that educa- 
tion is most practical which leaves the individual student with the most vision. 
The practical and the ideal come together in any proper conception of the 
nature of education. We cannot hope through education to guarantee to 
every man a job, even during good times, but we can, through education 
rightly motivated, guarantee to a vast majority of men a residuum of culture 
—a philosophy of life—that will enable them to keep their feet on the ground 
in both adversity and prosperity. 


Much will be said during this conference about the curriculum; and, so 
far as I know, the men who appear on this program are as near experts in 
this field as can be found in the nation. I hope I may be pardoned for a 
few observations in this connection. They have direct bearing upon the 
subject about which I speak. It must be apparent that I am trying to say 
that qualitative considerations must play a large part in the education for 
tomorrow. Whatever changes are to be made in our system of public schools, 
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they must seek to put different standards of value into life. Society cannot 
go forward under a dimensional civilization. Such a civilization is necessarily 
static and stagnant. If we are to move toward greater happiness and richer 
achievement, we must underpin our common life with a new order of intel- 
lectual and spiritual understanding. Certain changes in the curriculum will 
no doubt help. Among these, the following seem to be the most important : 


(1) Greater emphasis upon those subjects which deal with human rela- 
tions; and such subjects better integrated with the work-a-day world. The 
way to do this is a thesis in itself and doubtless will receive some attention 
from those who follow me. 


(2) More emphasis upon those subjects which express the cultural 
achievement of the race. Reference is to the Fine Arts and Literature in 
particular. This is for its moral and inspirational value, its development ot 
the emotional nature, and to furnish material for constructive leisure. 


(3) More emphasis upon Health Education and recreation. The value 
of good health and how to keep it are essential considerations in thinking of 
the happiness and progress of the future. Recreational facilities must be 
widely expanded, even though it cost vast sums of money. Parks and play- 
grounds, set in nature’s beauty spots and equipped for every type of whole- 
some outdoor play, will be as essential to our new education as are school 
houses, libraries, and laboratories; and all ages and types of people will fre- 
quent and enjoy them. 


It is not, however, in the revised curriculum, or in any other external 
trappings of education, that we are to find chief hope for a New Day. I 
am not unfaithful to my profession when I say that by and large the weakest 
spot in our educational system is in the teaching personnel. For this the 
teachers are not to blame. They have probably done the outstanding piece 
of work among all our public servants; and the marvel is that under the 
conditions around us the teaching personnel is as good as it is. But society 
has not yet realized the crucial place the teacher occupies in our social organ- 
ism. My own views on this subject are best expressed by Prof. Kilpatrick, 
of Columbia University, who says: “The teacher is the key to the actual 
educative process so far as we properly rely on the school to guide it.” 


Accordingly, Prof. Kilpatrick advocates, as a means of improving the 
quality of education, “a new social emphasis . . . in the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers and other educators.” In this connection he says: “. . . for 
some two decades now the dominant stress in study and research has been 
laid upon the scientific and impersonal aspects of education, with a resulting 
accumulation of technique and procedures which largely ignore any social 
outlook and bearing. Indeed the net effect has often been anti-social in that 
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many have been led to believe that a scientific and statistical treatment of facts 
as such would supply all needed direction and aim.” 


It would seem, then, that we are in danger of substituting our new in- 
struments of education—viz., techniques and skills—for the ends of educa- 
tion. Likewise, the tendency to “minimize the need for thinking” through 
the use of devices and measurements, is inimical to the proper aims of 
education. To quote Kilpatrick again: “If thinking could be done once and 
for all by a few experts and the results embodied in easily managed tech- 
niques, then, so the advocates of this position have thought, there need be no 
worry if teachers do not think. These expert results would supply any lack 
along this line, so that now at length could an inclusive business-like central- 
ization of authority be effected. If a curriculum could be made at the top 
and thus handed down, and if standardized tests could measure the output, 
then managerial ‘efficiency’ would become as available for the school system 
as for any business organization.” But no such managerial wisdom is or 
ever will be at hand. Much will depend in the future, even more than in 
the past, upon the resourcefulness, the industry, the attitudes and character 
qualities of the teacher. The child is a growing organism, constantly in a 
state of flux in its relation to the things about it. As Kilpatrick says: “. . . . 
the pupils are during each class period building attitudes with reference to 
any and everything that enters significantly in whatever is then going on. 
Out of these attitudes grow interests and repulsions, and out of these in 
turn come life’s decisions. It is a hard saying, but the teacher, so far as 
taking thought can affect results, is properly responsible for all these attend- 
ant attitudes just as truly as for the arithmetic—more so, if there be any 
difference, in the degree that the attitudes enter more significantly than do 
skills into the learner’s life to direct it and give content to its decisions.” 


Now, attitudes come largely from the emotional nature. Education has 
been dealing too exclusively with mind, leaving emotion out of consideration. 
Here is a field which education must enter, explore, and exploit. Its under- 
standing involves wide contacts, large experience, discriminating intelligence, 
patient study. But such understanding is as essential to good teaching as is 
the mastery of subject-matter, or the techniques of instruction. A teacher 
whose attitudes are sane and well-poised, whose own emotional life rests 
upon a constructive life philosophy, and who takes into account the emotional 
reactions of childhood, will probably have little difficulty in dealing, with the 
attitudes and emotions of children; and he will be a competent teacher for a 
democratic and forward moving civilization. His pupils will comprehend and 
appreciate the invisible, intangible, dimensionless values of life that lie at 
the base of all great cultures and will, therefore, be competent and dependable 
citizens in a free and progressive republic. Such a teacher “will go forth as 
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an open-minded proponent of the public good, tied to no prior chosen plan, 
but intelligently aware of life’s problems and difficulties, and tremendously 
concerned to help in their solution; able in interest at least to take hold in 
any community, however backward or however complacent; determined as 
far as in him lies not only to work with the children of the school but also 
to help the community study its own problems, in the light of the best he 
knows or can come to know, first on the community’s own terms and then 
to move on as far and as fast as the argument may lead. Such is the social 
vision we hold for the preparation of teachers.” And, when such teachers 
shall come to occupy a considerable majority of the places in our school 
rooms, education will do its part to substitute a qualitative for a dimensional 
civilization ; and not until then, regardless of what else may be done, will there 
be essential improvement in our public school system. 


I am any child. I was brought into a world made 
and ordered before me. I was not consulted regarding 
time, place, parents, home, or name. I am sent to a 
school and given teachers. I am a creature of nature 
and nurture. I am tlie center of a universe. Its waters 
flow into me where they will become salt and bitter be- 
cause of no outlet. Or I may become a spring of living 
water and give health to my universe. My education 
determines which. 


I am the link between past and future. I may lavish 
the culture and wealth of my progenitors and even 
mortgage my posterity for my enjoyment. Or I may 
enrich what the world has given me and my posterity 


will honor and revere my memory. My education de- 
termines which. 


M. L. ALTSTETTER. 


A VIEW OF THE NEW EDUCATION 


GEO. E. MARK 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


What constitutes progressive education in a modern school is a matter of 
doubtful definition. So long as there is no clear statement of the philosophy 
of education there can be no clear statement of the objectives of education. 
Toward what ends, therefore, shall we teach? ‘Today’s social turmoil leaves 
the school curriculum somewhat unstable. There are, however, certain direc- 
tions as old as the human race. They are the directions of emergent adjust- 
ment to freer levels of living. The race is forever seeking freedom; the 
individual is always seeking to be a somebody, to do something that will 
preserve his integrity of personality among his fellows. That urge is the 
basis for the new society being formed. The individual must become more 
and more conscious of his worth, his social worth. On this basis something 
may be said for the new education. 


Creative activity is the central concept of the new school. It is opposed 
to the concept of passive adjustment, imposed discipline, and subject-matter 
to be learned. Around it cluster such concepts as desirable learning, social 
fitting in, enrichment of life, life situations, technique based upon controlled 
experimentation, the integration of experience, self-activity, and co-operative 
attitudes. The ultimate purpose of this new education is the development 
of an individual who realizes his own value and his responsibility of working 
with others to attain a desirable, predictable tomorrow. Such an individual 
will grow up in a climate of purposeful activity adequately meeting his felt 
needs. The whole of his social contacts in whatever direction and the whole 
of himself as a reacting personality will not be in conflict, but both will be 
emergent, moving co-operatively toward that desirable tomorrow. 

No matter how idealistic the unsettled program of the new education may 
be, it happily provides the moral earnestness, the alive awareness, that go 
with satisfactory achievement. It provides also for checks and balances in 
moving toward a goal not now too clear, but toward which, in its vague 
outline, the present breaking-down social structure is pushing it on. The new 
education is emergent. It has elements of readiness in it for a number of 
divergent social directions. 

As an example of what the new education does and what the new educa- 
tion teacher is, the following activity outline will show. If the teacher cannot 
readily be seen in the outline, it may easily be judged that her relationship 
to the whole procedure is that of stimulus and response. And a good school 
is measured by pupil response. 
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A DRaAMATIZATION 
A. Social group 
1—pupils, 30, and a teacher 
2—pupils unselected 


B. Activity 
1—dramatizing “The Three Bears,” taken from the reader used 


C. Procedure 
1—pupil readiness: story read by pupils and retold; the imagination 
active 
2—choosing characters 
a—free choice of pupils 
(1)—for suitable appearance 
(2)—for suitable voice 
(3)—for suitable action 
3—testing character suitability 
a—pupil trials for parts: volunteers and group suggestions 
b—pupil rejections by majority vote 
c—pupil selection by majority vote 
d—pupil reasons for judgments given before taking a vote 
4—stage construction 
a—front of classroom used 
b—pupils gather necessary properties 
c—pupils improvise properties 
d—pupils make needed properties 
e—pupil imaginative readiness for stage setting omissions 
f—no fine relatedness of stage setting, but sufficient for flow 
of meanings and continuity of action 


D. Achievement 
1—limited in finesse: crude 
2—limited in conception: incomplete 
3—limited in action: inexperience 
4—unification of effect: group satisfaction 
5—situations meaningful for personality growth: development 
of mastery sense 
6—a co-operative experience 


This outline presents the pupils as creative. In choosing the subject to 
be dramatized it was their judgment that prevailed. They were eager to 
put on a play. “Let us play it.” In choosing characters there was freedom 
of choice. Criticisms of characters were freely made, and the pupils did 
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not hesitate long in criticising one another. Criteria for choosing were built 
up from the suggestions of pupils and teacher. The final decision in choosing 
a character was co-operatively accepted. The pupils had shared democratic- 
ally the responsibility of making the best choice possible. In making stage 
situations the resourcefulness of the pupils was striking. They suggested how 
the school furniture of the room should be used, where furniture could be 
obtained, how to make some of it. Their discussions as to stage arrangement 
for the action of the play were filled with good sense, kindly criticism, and 
corrective judgments. But always a decision was reached, agreed upon, by 
majority rule. Since there was no money to spend for stage furnishings, 
essential elements of setting could not be provided. Imaginative readiness 
filled up the gap. Missing doors, windows, cabin, woods took their place in 
the play without any loss of happiness to the pupils or any interruption of 
meaning or any continuity of action. 

Out of the wisdom of these six-seven-year-olds came criticism of voice 
quality. The bears should have differing voices. How to act the parts was 
a matter of sober consideration. The age and the sex of the bears entered 
into both the voice and action decisions. But once decisions were made there 
was no more questioning what had been done. Everything then proceeded 
without jar, as is the case when a social group solves a problem with compro- 
mise wholeheartedly made. 

The dramatization was a satisfactory achievement. Despite its crudeness, 
incompleteness and the inexperience of the actors the results, it is believed, 
would meet progressive standards. It disclosed these basic principles of learn- 
ing in a progressive school: 

1. A pupil learns by doing. 

2. Problems shall arise out of the activity undertaken and these problems 
shall be solved by the purposeful efforts of the pupils. 

3. Problems shall have life situations valuable for the growth of the 
pupils in social conditions. Self-helpfulness in solving problems is a life 
situation. 

4. The procedure shall be filled with satisfaction to the pupils, arising out 
of an adequate mastery of the problems involved. 

5. The ultimate effect on the pupil shall be desirable personality develop- 
ment. Self-control and mastery are elements of this. 

6. The teacher shall act as a guide whose business it is to keep the minds 
of the pupils open to a problem until the solution is reached. 

7. The teacher must not violate the integrity of the personality of the 
pupil. The pupil must be permitted to be independently active under adequate 
teacher guidance in the direction of the largest goal of the activity. 

A teacher with such standards in mind can secure co-operation without 
coercion. She secures it in sharing with her pupils the working out of the 
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activity. It is not the co-operation of master and mastered, nor the co-opera- 
tion of class levels. Here is equality, freedom from the ties of arbitrary 
power and social superiority. 

She looks upon each pupil as a personality which she must not harm. 
But she must respect it, and know, therefore, the technique which enters into 
enriching the life, enlarging the power of self-help, and creating in the pupils 
elements of social goals. Happiness, a growing ability to discriminate, a 
strengthening of the will to overcome difficulties, the enlivening of suitable 
ways of living in society: these are factors in the personality of the pupil 
not to be overlooked by the progressive teacher. They are the positive factors 
to be placed deliberatively in the aims of the teaching process, unifying pupil 
experience in achieving an activity goal. 

Her guidance is unobtrusive. This is a very important characteristic of 
the teacher of the new school. She must not monopolize attention. Her 
activity must not crowd out pupil activity. Her method is the method of 
suggestion, of giving value to pupil performance in accord with the age and 
experience of the pupil, giving a word of praise for wise pupil suggestions, 
suitable action, and continued effort. She keeps alive indirectly the intellec- 
tual, the voluntary, the aesthetic of those whom she guides, and yet remains 
on the ground floor of the school. She is the index finger of the project 
at many points. She is the “dangerous curve” sign for problems whose 
solution is around the bend with a curvature not discerned by the pupils. She 
is the director-general, the co-ordinator, the providence of all the pupil diffi- 
culties on the way to peace and happiness. And yet she is the quiet move- 
ment in the school group that does not overspread or shut out the free move- 
ment of pupil learning. With quiet voice and seemingly unimportant ques- 
tion or suggestion she enlarges the meaning of what the pupil does; and he 
feels the expansiveness of an achiever. 

She also sees that individuation of parts is kept in correspondence with 
the individual differences of the actor. A pupil is permitted to interpret a 
character in his own way, subject to the approval of the group and the guid- 
ance of the teacher. As each piece of action emerges into a satisfactory whole, 
the judgment of the school is that Harry Jones or Helen James has done a 
good piece of work; it is finished. The scene is complete. The activity has 
required a teacher with the skill of an artist to bring out in a developmental 
way, rather than in an imitative way, potentialities of each actor in his related- 
ness to other actors and to the total meaning of the whole dramatic enterprise. 

And so around the dramatization of “The Three Bears” is the climax 
of the teacher influence, the orderly procedure of teaching technique which 
respects the personality of pupils. And vividly present to the observer are 


the free responses of young pupils integrated into group achievement and into 
happy individuals. 
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A HISTORY OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTH 


MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD 
Librarian, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi 


During the late nineties while the Southern states were very much pre- 
occupied with establishing the principle of universal education at public 
expense, little attention was given to the matter of library service for schools. 
Nevertheless, in most states a hazy notion prevailed that in every school 
there should be a collection of books accessible to the students. In other 
sections of the country attention was being given to libraries and especially 
to rural school libraries. It is evident that this interest penetrated into the 
Southern states, for the rural elementary school library began to occupy the 
attention of Southern educators after the turn of the century, and the school 


library development became a movement within the great educational move- 
ment. 


The greatest impetus to the movement for establishing school libraries 
was furnished by the rural school library laws which were passed in a major- 
ity of the Southern states between 1901 and 1910. North Carolina was the 
first state to pass a law of this kind. The law required the state and county 
to match any amount to the extent of $10 raised by the local school district. 
Thus provision was made for a rural school library costing as much as $30. 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, and Texas were unsuccessful in enacting rural 
school library laws which would grant some sort of aid to the local schools, 
hence fewer rural school libraries existed in those states. 


Although no statistics are available showing to what extent the Southern 
states as a whole developed library service to elementary schools during this 
early school library movement, it was estimated by Dr. Louis R. Wilson in 
1911 that scarcely any county in the whole South was without some sort of 
school library facilities. Besides, fully 50% of the graded school systems in 
towns and cities had library facilities of varying kinds. In the rural schools 
there were about 25,000 libraries containing approximately 3,000,000 volumes. 
The rural school library, when once secured, was placed in a well-constructed 
bookcase in the school house and was administered by the school teacher or 
by a pupil librarian. 


Secondary education in the Southern states prior to 1906 and in some 
of the states as late as 1908 had not been given statewide attention. Natu- 
rally, little thought was given to the matter of library service in this period 
when the South was confronted with the necessity of providing buildings, 
securing competent teachers, and increasing the length of the school term. 


4 
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Gradually, however, the idea of a “collection of books” which had pre- 
vailed in the elementary school, was carried over into the high school so 
that by 1915 many volumes had been collected into the secondary schools. 
By this time, too, in the older secondary schools of the United States the 
idea of a “modern high school library” had been evolved. The librarian of 
the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., defined it thus in 1915:1 


“A carefully selected collection of books, periodicals, pamphlets, clip- 
pings, and illustrative material chosen to meet the needs of the average high 
school student, organized according to modern library methods by a trained 
librarian who can devote her entire time to the school library, and who is 
thoroughly interested in boys and girls. Has a spacious, attractive reading 
room seating 50-125 pupils, is maintained by annual appropriation, is used 
by every department in the school for information, as a means of awakening 
or stimulating interest in a subject, and for all that such a room may do in 
the way of suggestion and inspiration. It is used for reading clubs, for 
teaching children the use of library reference books and tools, it works in 
close co-operation with the public library and encourages the use of its re- 
sources.” 


A small number of educators and librarians in the South recognized the 
importance of the modern high school library and were visualizing its possi- 
bilities in the Southern high school. Thus, the emphasis in the Southern 
states began to shift from the elementary school library to the high school 
library. But in spite of the fact that leaders were attacking the problem and 
it was being discussed somewhat in educational meetings, the high school 
library continued to be conceived of as a mere collection of books—a desir- 
able adjunct in the school but not a necessity nor the laboratory for the school. 
The lack of library training on the part of teachers and of appreciation on 
the part of superintendents were the outstanding negative factors in the 
development at this time. Accrediting agencies merely mentioned the library 
in the standards which they set up. As late as 1922 the Southern Association 
standards required only that the high school library should “be adequate” 
and have 500 volumes. in some cases where the high school and elementary 
school occupied the same building in order to meet standards the high school 
absorbed the elementary school library which had been established as a result 
of the rural school library legislation. Thus books chosen for the elementary 
grades constituted the only reading material available for children of the 
high school level. The letter of the law was carried out, but not the spirit 
of it. 

In most haphazard manner books continued to be collected for school 
libraries until by 1925 statistics showed that the Southern states had not 


*Hall, Mary E. Development of the modern high school library. (Library Journal, 
v. 40, p. 628. Sept., 1915.) 
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lagged far behind the other states as to the number of books, particularly 
in high school libraries. Quantity at least was not lacking, but what of the 
quality of these libraries? A qualitative appraisal might be based on the fol- 
lowing factors which were adopted in 1920 by the National Education Asso- 
ciation Department of Secondary Education, and by the American Library 
Association, and the North Central Association as standard library organiza- 
tion and equipment for secondary schools :? 


“(1) Appropriate housing and equipment of the library; (2) profession- 
ally trained librarians; (3) scientific selection of books and other materials, 
and proper classification and cataloging of this material; (4) instruction on 
the use of books and libraries; (5) adequate annual appropriation for sala- 
ries and for maintenance of the library, for the purchase of books and other 
printed matter, for the rebinding of books, for supplies, and for general up- 
keep; (6) a trained librarian as a state supervisor to be appointed as a 
member of the state education department . . . or under the library com- 
mission in co-operation with the state department . . . .” 


Reports from the individual Southern states show that these elements 
were lacking in the vast majority of high school libraries in 1925. The 
reports also reveal that the underlying causes for this lack of qualitative 
development were unfavorable economic, political, and social conditions, all 
of which vitally affected the status of the school, and indirectly, that of the 
library. In some cities and a few counties with public library service the 
schools profited by the type of library service which these agencies could give, 
but neither city nor county libraries had yet been provided extensively 
throughout the South. Statistics for 1926 showed that the states failed to 
make library provision for from 56% of their population in Florida, the 
ranking state of the group, to 83% in Mississippi. Of the 1,511 counties in 
the Southern states, only 46 had county library service by 1926.8 


Since 1926, however, the South has become library conscious, the status 
of education has improved, and the school library has made giant strides. 
The two events which have most directly influenced this development have 
been the adoption of the revised high school library standards in 1929 by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the interest 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund in school and county library development. 


The Southern Association library standards divide high schools into five 
groups according to enrollment; and for each group specific requirements 
are laid down as to the book collection, the librarian, the appropriation, organ- 


*National Education Association. Department of Secondary Education. Committee 
on Library Organization and Equipment. Standard library organization and equipment 
for secondary schools. Albany, Univ. of the State of New York, 1920. P. 10. 


*Wilson, L. R. Reading as a Southern problem. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation; n.d.; p. 2, 36. 
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ization, and equipment. In 1930 a survey of school libraries in the Southern 
Association revealed that not one of the 922 schools reporting met all the 
standards; 39.4% of the schools met the requirement as to the number of 
books, and 52.9% met the requirement for an annual appropriation, while the 
greatest deficiency was found with respect to the training of the librarian 
and the time devoted to library duties. In the last four years much effort 
has been put forth to meet the standards, but unfortunately no adequate in- 
formation is available showing the extent of this improvement. With the 
decided decrease in school incomes during the economic depression, appro- 


priations for the improvement of school libraries have been necessarily cur- 
tailed. 


In 1927 the Julius Rosenwald Fund began to grant aid to Negro elemen- 
tary and high school libraries. By June, 1932, aid had been given to 944 
elementary and 245 high school libraries in 567 counties. The Fund also 
contributed toward the purchase of $175,000 worth of new books for 40 
Negro colleges and teacher-training institutions; approximately one-third of 
the books consisted of children’s literature chosen so that the prospective 
teacher might develop an appreciation and a knowledge of the best books 
for boys and girls. In 1929 the Fund undertook to aid eleven county library 
systems where comprehensive rural library service might be demonstrated, 
equal service being given to Negroes and whites and to all the schools within 
the county. These demonstrations are still in progress, but they have already 
proved that the people of the South are willing to support library service. 
“One of the most significant results has been the revelation to school authori- 


ties of what well organized county library service can contribute to the 
schools.’’* 


Other important events which have influenced the school library develop- 
ment are: the organization of the Southeastern Library Association and the 
program of its Policy Committee; the Louisiana Library Commission Dem- 
onstration ; and the increased facilities for training librarians. 


The progress made by school libraries since 1925 has been remarkable. 
Yet, from the reports and statistics available from the state departments of 
education in 1933 concerning libraries, it is evident that only a beginning 
has been made and that most states do not yet have complete and accurate 
data concerning school library service. 

From the above study the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The elementary school library laws were ineffective because adequate pro- 
vision was not made for the administration of the books; hence, in most 
cases the libraries remained simply collections of books. 


‘American Library Association. Rosenwald library demonstrations in the South; 
report made by Tommie Dora Barker, Regional Field Agent for the South. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1932. P. 10. 
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2. The library that developed in the high school until about 1925 was similar 
to the elementary school library and was ineffective because : 

(a) Teachers and educators often lacked an appreciation of libraries 
and books. 

(b) The standards, which were entirely inadequate, emphasized quan- 
tity, not quality. 

(c) There were few public city and county libraries from which the 
schools could receive library service. 

(d) The stimulus and guidance of state library field workers and 
library supervisors were lacking. 

(e) The high school libraries received little stimulation from state 
aid or legislation. 

(f) The status of the schools was comparatively low. 

(g) The prevailing social, economic, and political conditions were 
negative factors. 

The study further reveals that: 

3. The development of school library service is largely dependent upon the 
development of other library agencies and upon the status of education 
itself. 

4. State school library supervision by a professionally trained librarian is 
necessary to the development of effective school library service within 
a state. 

5. While standards furnish a stimulus and accelerate development, the school 
library does not become a vital, functioning force in the life of the school 
until the teachers and administrators have a genuine appreciation of its 
value to the school. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF HIGHLY 
INTELLIGENT FRESHMEN 


HERBERT PATTERSON 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 


During the eleven years, 1923 to 1933, inclusive, the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Tests of Mental Ability were given to a total of 1,280 freshmen 
entering the School of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The tests were given in the fall of the year on dates ranging from 
October 8 to December 16. 

The following table shows the result of such a comparison: 


Ack DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN AS RELATED TO 


INTELLIGENCE 
HicH Low AVERAGE TOTAL 
AGE (110-131) (70-89) (90-109) (70-131) 
ES 
15 1 1 
16 19 _ 11 30 
17 81 8 146 235 
18 90 34 292 416 
19 49 32 180 261 
i 
20 28 24 93 145 
21 10 15 55 80 
22 8 6 32 46 
23 5 3 14 22 
24 3 1 8 12 
25 1 7 9 
26 2 — 2 4 
27 1 _— _ 1 
28 3 3 
29 1 —_ 1 2 
30 1 1 3 5 
31 1 1 
32 2 2 
34 1 _ 1 2 
35 1 1 
Total No. Cases 301 126 853 1280 
Average Age 18.58 19.57 18.98 18.94 
Median Age 18 19 18 18 
Average I. Q. 115.31 85 .04 100 .06 102.17 
Median I. Q. 115 86 100 102 
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For the purpose of this investigation, the 301 freshmen whose I. Q. 
ranged from 110 to 131, inclusive, were regarded as highly intelligent, and 
their chronological age was compared with that of three other groups: viz., 
the 126 freshmen whose I. Q. ranged from 70 to 89, inclusive, the 853 fresh- 
men whose I. Q. ranged from 90 to 109, inclusive; and the entire group of 
1,280 freshmen whose I. Q. ranged from 70 to 131, inclusive. 

From the preceding table, it is seen that the highly intelligent freshmen had 
an average I. Q. of 115.31 as compared with 85.04 for the low group and 
100.06 for the average group. The average I. Q. for the entire number was 
102.17. 

The chronological age for the highly intelligent freshmen was 18.58 years, 
as compared with 19.57 years for the low group and 18.98 for the average 
group. While these figures indicate that the highly intelligent freshmen were 
a full year younger than the low group and a half year younger than the 
average group, no significant coefficients of correlation between I. Q. and 
chronological age were found. 

The correlations (Pearson formula) were as follows: for the highly 
intelligent group (301 cases) — .018; for the low group (126) cases — .019; 
for the average group (853 cases) — .011; and for the entire number (1,280 
cases) — .106. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE FEDERAL OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Chief, Library Division, U. S. Office of Education 


The provision of the statute which established the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation and expressed its general duties have been potent factors in developing 
its library. The Organic Act, which became a law in March, 1867, provided: 
“That there shall be established in the city of Washington, a department of 
education, for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several states and territories, 
and of diffusing such information respecting the organization and managa- 
ment of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” Too much credit cannot be given to the early 
Commissioners of Education who saw that in order to carry out these pro- 
visions, a very specialized collection of books was necessary, and who gave 
enthusiastic support to building such a library, although this had to be done 
without adequate funds for buying books, without suitable room for housing 
them, and with no appropriation for a librarian’s salary. 


Dr. Henry Barnard, the first Commissioner of Education, had brought 
with him a carefully selected collection of books on educational subjects. 
General John Eaton, who succeeded him in office, says of this collection in 
his report for 1870, “It is particularly rich in reports and catalogues, and 
is a great repository of educational information, and should unquestionably, 
in due time, be purchased by the Government for the permanent use of this 
Office.” This purchase was made and the books became the nucleus of the 
present library. General Eaton could well feel proud of the development 
of the library during his incumbency. In his report for 1884-85 he says, 
“This library, its collection, preservation, and cataloguing have been the 
objects of my constant care during my sixteen years in this office. Not 
a hundred volumes belonged to the library when I assumed direction. Now 
there are 17,500 volumes and 45,000 pamphlets.” 


One of the chief functions of the Office of Education as stated in the 
law is the collection of “statistics and facts showing the condition and progress 
of education in the several states and territories.” The performance of this 
duty made essential the collection of educational reports, pamphlets, catalogs, 
school journals, and other publications covering the educational activities of 
the entire country. Inasmuch as a further function is the diffusion of “infor- 
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mation respecting the organization and management of schools, school systems 
and methods of teaching” of such a character as may promote “the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems” as well as “the cause of 
education in general,” the Commissioner felt that the people at work in the 
office must have at hand printed matter, both foreign and domestic, respecting 
the theory as well as the practice and results of pedagogics. It also seemed 
essential to him that the library should contain material of such a sort as to 
enable those using it “to study historically and comparatively, the development 
and environment of education as a whole.” Consequently the scope of the 
library was extended to include books on ancient culture, the history and 
development of social forces in America, contemporary educational thought 
and practice in foreign countries, and whatever might help to furnish a set- 
ting for the educational scene. 

The library profession owes much to General Eaton, for it was under 
his direction that the “Special Report on Public Libraries in the United 
States” was published in 1876. This report has been one of the foundation 
stones of the library profession, and the basis for all subsequent study of 
library history in this country. It was also the forerunner of the publication 
“Statistics of Public, Society and School Libraries,” which is still issued by 
the Office of Education. The mention of this report is especially appropriate 
here because Samuel R. Warren, the compiler, was the first librarian of the 
Office of Education. He developed a plan for the classification and arrange- 
ment of the library, which was highly commended by the Commissioner of 
Education in his report for 1879. This same report gives a picture of library 
conditions of the time which is interesting today. The librarian had made 
three recommendations for additions to the library staff: “(1) A lad not 
under 16 years of age to take charge of the shelves and cases, to label and 
number the books, and to serve as messenger and porter in the library rooms. 
(2) A young man of good education with some knowledge of books to assist 
in the cataloguing and have charge of the card catalogue. He should have 
some knowledge of the French and German languages. (3) A young lady 
to assist in cataloguing and to write and copy letters on the business of the 
library, to keep registers of books given out, of books received by gift or 
purchase, and of books needed in the library, and to make lists for exchange.” 

Mr. Warren resigned the librarianship in 1884 and Henderson Presnell, 
who had been assistant for several years, became librarian. The library 
continued to develop during the following years, until in 1907 it numbered 
about 100,000 volumes and had been classified by the Decimal System. In 
September, 1907, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Education, ap- 
pointed William Dawson Johnston librarian to succeed Henderson Presnell. 
For the first time the library was in charge of an experienced librarian, and 
for the first time appointments to the staff were made under Civil Service. 
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It was the desire of the Commissioner of Education that a closer con- 
nection with the Library of Congress be established and that the library 
itself become more useful in the educational movements of the country. In 
his report for the year ending 1908, Dr. Johnston set forth his plan for the 
development of the library: “The aim of the administration has been to make 
the library an integral part of the national library, meaning by national library 
that group of libraries maintained by the National Government of which the 
Library of Congress is the center. With this in view, the scope of the library’s 
collections and service has been more narrowly defined than in the past.” 
From that time the collection has been confined to educational works includ- 
ing monographs, textbooks, educational periodicals, reports of state and local 
educational departments and associations both foreign and domestic, college 
catalogs and masters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations, both published and 
unpublished, on educational subjects. 

In order to promote his plan of narrowing the scope of the library’s col- 
lection, Dr. Johnston transferred to the Library of Congress and to the 
public library of the District of Columbia “26,851 volumes, 15,512 pamphlets, 
and 16,241 periodical numbers, a total of 58,604 pieces.” He continues, in 
his report of 1908, “This constitutes one of the largest transfers of books 
in the history of American libraries, and had some significance, I believe, as 
a step in the development of the national library.” The library which then 
contained 62,000 volumes was entirely reorganized and the Library of Con- 
gress classification adopted. At about this same time the library began its 
co-operation with the cataloging division of the Library of Congress, by 
furnishing copy for printed catalog cards for educational material. This 
practice has continued and about 2,000 books are so cataloged each year, thus 
carrying on a service for all educational libraries. In 1909 Dr. Johnston be- 
came librarian of Columbia University, and Dr. John D. Wolcott was made 
acting librarian. He later became librarian, in which capacity he continued 
until 1929. 

The library owes much to the fact that its librarians, few in number, were 
scholars and men of vision, who were able to build up a distinguished body 
of educational literature, which is probably unsurpassed by any other collec- 
tion. Had the library been in less capable hands, and had it not consistently 
grown with the Office of Education, collecting and preserving carefully the 
documents of educational history as they were issued, it might have been 
just another library, lacking those source materials, which although obtained 
at little or no cost when they were published, are increasingly valuable to the 
real students of education, and extremely difficult to obtain. 

The present library contains many rare and interesting volumes. It has 
been the hope of the several librarians, stated in their, reports, that the time 
might come when book funds might be sufficient to allow the purchase of 
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other rare books, especially textbooks, to help complete this part of the col- 
lection. So far it has been possible only to keep abreast of current needs, 
and to be alert at all times to fill gaps by means of exchange with other 
libraries. 

The working collection is constantly growing by means of purchases, 
copyright transfers from the Library of Congress, gifts and exchanges. There 
are five major divisions, most of them dating back to the early days and all 
of them in active service at the present time. 

First—The periodical file containing domestic and foreign educational 
journals, both general and those published by state and city associations. 
Many of the sets are complete and not found in any other library. A con- 
stant effort is being made to fill any gaps and complete as promptly as possible 
these very valuable files. 

Second—Proceedings of educational associations and annual reports of 
state and city departments of education, including foreign ministries and 
associations of education. These files are also fairly complete and contain 
many volumes not available elsewhere in this country. 

Third—Catalogs of colleges, universities and professional schools. Many 
of these date back to the early part of the 19th century and are complete to 
date. In some cases the files are more extensive than have been preserved 
in the colleges themselves. The annual additions to this collection represent 
practically every college and university in this country and many of the lead- 
ing institutions abroad. 

Fourth—A distinguished collection of textbooks, including many rare 
examples of those used in the earliest colonial schools. This collection is 
constantly being increased by purchases and gifts from publishers of current 
textbooks, while many of the copyright transfers from the Library of Con- 
gress are elementary and high school texts. 

Fifth—During the past three years there has been built up a fine collec- 
tion of masters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations in the field of education. 
This collection includes both the theses which have been published and those 
that are unpublished in typescript. While the library is rather for reference 
than circulation, it has rendered a real service to libraries and students of 
education by making these theses available for inter-library loan. 


One of the major services which the library has been able to perform 
is the compilation of bibliographies on educational subjects. Whenever pos- 
sible these bibliographies are printed or mimeographed and sent out in answer 
to the many demands for help that are received from libraries and students 
of education. The library aims to supply some sort of a bibliography on any 
educational subject for which there may be a request. Two series of printed 
bibliographies have been especially noteworthy. The Record of Current Edu- 
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cational Publications, which was published at short intervals over a period 
of twenty years, 1912 to 1932, was a classified and annotated list of the latest 
books and magazine articles on educational topics. Owing to lack of funds 
for printing, this publication was suspended in 1932. The Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education is compiled annually in the library, and lists 
faculty studies, masters’ theses, and doctors’ dissertations on the subject of 
education. 

Several times in speaking of the library in his annual reports, the Com- 
missioner of Education has stressed the hope that it might set a standard 
for educational libraries in all parts of the country, that it might assist them 
in many ways, particularly in the selection of books and the organization 
of their collections. While this service has not as yet been developed to its 
fullest extent, a beginning has been made in the appointment of a specialist 
in school libraries whose duty it is to study the prevailing practices and make 
such reports as will be of service to school librarians and others interested 
in the work of school libraries. It is to be hoped that some time in the future 
this library may be able to give similar service to educational libraries at all 
levels. For the present it must serve where and how it can, helping to 
strengthen the bond between schools and libraries. 


ECCLESIASTES 1:9 


There are no individuals more exposed to crime than the ignorant 
in a civilized community; in other words, those individyals who are 
attacked by the wants and desires of civilization or by the effects of 
general refinement without being actively within the bosom of such 
a civilization. It is on this point that I greatly rest my opinion of 
the necessity of universal education with the entire human race. 
Civilization exists. We cannot stop it, even were we desirous of 
doing so, and the outward effect of civilization without knowledge 
is the greatest danger that can befall any class or individual. Ignorance 
with civilization is an abounding source of crime, both because it 
lessens the means of subsistence and lowers the individual in the 
general and his own esteem. It severs him from existing constructive 
influences. And that separation signs his intellectual and moral death 
warrant. Civilization makes men better citizens or worse criminals. 
Universal education will, in large part, determine which. 


Editorial, Western Review, 1834. 


AN ABSTRACT OF 


A STATISTICAL SLIDE RULE 
ELMER REMER ENLOW 


The development of a special statistical slide rule was begun by the writer 
in the summer of 1932, after an examination of Dunlap and Kurtz’ Handbook 
of Statistical Nomographs* had convinced him that graphic scales offered 
facilitative possibilities of a high order for statistical calculation. The popu- 
larity in engineering circles of the slide rule, with its logarithmic scales similar 
to those of nomographs, suggested the possibility of its adaptation to the com- 
putations involved in educational and psychological statistics. The study was 
begun, then, with an analytical survey of the common statistical formulas, 
based on a background of some nine years’ experience in the use of them. 
Paralleling the survey of computational elements was an analytical study of 
existing slide-rule scales. 

After a year of such analyses of formulas and scales, accompanied by 
actual slide-rule calculations involving the principal statistical formulas, the 
tentative design of a proposed statistical slide rule was prepared. The object 
in view was to take the most comprehensive standard commercial slide rule, 
viz., the “log log,” and determine whether each of its seventeen scales was 
essential or could be dispensed with in favor of a scale especially designed 
for statistical computations. This procedure involved, of course, the construc- 
tion of new scales. In October, 1933, the final design was turned over to the 
Keuffel and Esser Company for the preparation of models. These models 
were completed in February, 1934. 

The proposed statistical slide rule has seventeen scales. These are shown 
in Figure 1. There are seven new scales, viz., r, 1-r?, \/1-r*, x/g, a/2, Age: 
and Ages, which together with the ten standard scales make this instrument 
virtually “self-contained” for statistical usage. 


The functions of the seventeen scales are as follows: 


Old Scales 


K—For cubes and cube roots (with D). 

DF, CF, CIF, CI, C, and D—For multiplication and division, includ- 
ing reciprocals. 

L—For logarithms and antilogarithms (with D). 

A and B—For squares and square roots, as well as products and 
quotients involving same (with C and D). 


*Dunlap, Jack W., and Kurtz, Albert K. Handbook of Statistical Nomographs, 
Tables and Formulas. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1932. (Introduction by 
Dr. Lewis M. Te .aan.) 
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New Scales 


r, 1-r?, \/1-r?—Three interrelated scales. 
When the indicator is set to a given value of the coefficient of correlation 


on the r scale, the corresponding values of 1-r? and \/1-r*, respectively, can 
be read directly. 


While it would be desirable to use an r scale referred to D and A, or 
better still, two r scales, the second one referred to C and B, still such a scale 
falls short of the desired accuracy of reading for values of r between o and 
.50, more or less. At the same time it is this very part of the r range 
from which a large share of the alienation coefficients would be wanted. 
After a number of possible r, 1-r?, and \/1-r? scales were constructed and 
tested, all were rejected as unsatisfactory until an adaptation of the “log log” 
scale LLO for r was tried and was matched with both 1-r? and \/1-1? scales. 
An examination of these three scales in Figure 1 shows that the r scale ranges 
from .05 at the right to .97 at the left and may be read satisfactorily to three 
significant figures along any part: Also scales \/1-r? and 1-r? may both be 
read without difficulty to three significant figures. 


x/g and a/2—Two related scales. When the indicator is set to a given 
abscissa on the x/g scale, the area under the normal curve between the 
ordinate at the mean and the ordinate at the given x/g value may be read 
directly from the a/2 scale. Conversely, if the indicator is set to a given 
area value on the a/2 scale, the corresponding abscissa from the mean may 
be read from the x/g scale. Inspection of the x/g scale will reveal that it 
is a uniform scale, ranging from 0 to 3.1. The modulus of this scale is 8 
cm., making the interval between any two tenths (say .5-.6) equal to 8 mm. 
The scale distance corresponding to a given x/g value is equal to 8(x/g) 
cm. The a/2 scale, ranging from 0 to .499, was calibrated by reference to 
x/o, the required value for each scale mark being determined from Shep- 
pard’s tables. 


Age; and Ages—These scales are designed for the calculation of any type 
of quotient involving a numerator “age” and a denominator “age,” e. g., the 
intelligence quotient. The Age; and Agee scales are replicas of the C and D 
scales, excepting that the former are graduated in twelfths (or sixths) in- 
stead of in decimal divisions. An age such as 7 years 5 months may be 
read directly on either of these age scales and a division of one “age” by 
another may be made without reducing the months to a decimal fraction or 
each age to months, as would be necessary if the quotient were to be obtained 
by means of scales C and D. 

The seven new scales will enable ordinary statistical computation to be 
done without need of special tables. Among the types of formulas which 
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can be solved readily on this special statistical slide rule but cannot be handled 
conveniently on standard slide rules, without tables, are the following: 


(1) Formulas involving 1-r?, such as the probable or standard error 


of the coefficient of correlation, and the coefficient of multiple 
correlation. 


(2) Formulas involving \/1-r?, such as the standard or probable error 
of estimate, and the coefficient of partial correlation. 

(3) Problems involving x/g and a/2, with either as argument. All 
problems involving areas or deviates of the normal curve. 

(4) Formulas involving Age; and Ages, that is, the quotient of two 
“ages.” These include IQ, EQ, AQ, ete. 


In the attempted appraisal of this new statistical slide rule, no effort was 
made to settle once and for all the comparative merits of each facilitating 
aid, but rather to inquire whether the new device is worthy of a place among 
other well-established calculating instruments. It is not suggested that any 


one of the aids to calculation should supersede any other, or that all others 
should be rejected in favor of one. 


Some of the major items of experimental and logical evidence, which seem 
to indicate that the statistical slide rule is a worthwhile addition to the statis- 
tician’s panoply of computing aids, are as follows: 

(1) An appreciable saving of time and mental energy, as well as an 
increase in accuracy, are possible over the ordinary “hand” calculation aided 
by tables. Three research students, each working beyond the Master’s degree 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, were selected to make some calcu- 
lation tests on three model statistical slide rules. After a preliminary period 
of eight hours’ general instruction and practice on the rule, they carried 
through a series of specific practice periods followed by calculation tests on 
six of the more common statistical formulas involving the major computa- 
tional elements of statistics. The calculation tests for each type of problem 
was also taken “by hand,” aided by tables of square roots, alienation coeffi- 
cients, and value of 1-r?. The average time per problem (41 problems) for 
the hand calculation was 644 seconds, with an average accuracy of 75 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the best slide-rule results were 282 sec- 
onds and 91 per cent accuracy. Moreover, there was a feeling among the 
experimenters that the slide-rule practice was not continued for sufficient 
time to produce optimum results. 


(2) The speed and accuracy obtainable on the statistical slide rule may 
be made to approach if not to equal calculating-machine performance. The 
experimenters devoted equal practice periods to Monroe Calculators, plus 
tables, followed by the same calculation tests. The best average time on 
the calculators for the 41 test problems (Forms A and B were used) was 254 
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seconds, with 98 per cent accuracy. Since the problems involved 11 slide- 
rule scales and but one calculator keyboard (two processes, multiplication and 
division), the experimenters were agreed that longer practice periods for the 
slide rule and shorter periods for the machine would have been more com- 
mensurate with the relative amounts of new learning involved. Under the 
direction of Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, Professor of School Administration, the 
writer made the same calculation tests on both the machine and the statistical 
slide rule, without having taken the systematic, equated practice periods. His 
averages were 154 seconds with 100 per cent accuracy on the slide rule, and 
245 seconds with 96 per cent accuracy on the machine. The first figure is 
ample evidence that the experimenters had not reached maximum efficiency 
on the slide rule. The second indicates that the intensive practice periods 
on the calculator did not produce markedly greater proficiency in the three 
experimenters than the writer had gained with a relatively small amount of 
desultory practice. 

An interesting contest was staged between a representative of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, on the machine, and the writer, on the statis- 
tical slide rule. The Monroe representative was an expert with many years’ 
experience in the demonstration of the calculating machine. The time re- 
quired by the expert for the calculation of 56 statistical problems was 19 
minutes, 15 seconds. Tables were used for square roots, alienation coeffi- 
cients, and values of l-r?. On the statistical slide rule, unaided by auxiliary 
devices, the same problems were calculated by the writer in 19 minutes, 25 
seconds. The accuracy for both computers was 100 per cent. 

(3) The statistical slide rule is “self-contained” for ordinary statistical 
computations and consequently requires no acquisition of, search for, nor 
thumbing of tables. In solving problems based on 43 of the more common 
statistical formulas, it was found that the calculating machine would require 
the support of tables for 31 of these formulas. The statistical slide rule 
lacked only the ordinates to the normal curve, which are little used in com- 
parison with areas. 

(4) The statistical slide rule can be produced at relatively low cost, a 
fifteen-dollar (estimated) slide rule comparing favorably with a three hun- 
dred fifty-dollar calculating machine plus tables. 

(5) The elements of cost, size and weight, and “self-sufficiency” make 
the statistical slide rule quite suitable as a vade mecum for the individual stu- 
dent or research worker. 


SOURCES OF CONFUSION IN PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITALIZATION USAGES 


PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


With increasing emphasis from the fourth grade through the first year 
of college, English mechanics are stressed. Among the mechanical details 
of written English are the well-standardized usages of punctuation and capi- 
talization. Although there is some difference of opinion on some of the less 
common usages, the principal employments are well agreed upon and are clear- 
ly set forth in the various handbooks of composition. The purpose of this 
, investigation is to locate the chief sources of confusion in usages that are 
well standardized and that have, presumably, been emphasized in the upper- 
elementary and high-school grades. Although many studies have been made 
to determine the frequency of errors in punctuation and capitalization, none, 
apparently, has dealt with the sources of the confusions. 


The first step was to construct a test which would give a record of the 
types of mistakes and which would cover the usages giving the most difficulty. 
Therefore a tabulation was made of the number of errors found in approx- 
‘ imately 100,000 running words of free compositions written by high-school 
seniors. The relative importance of the usages was determined by a tabu- 
lation of punctuation and capitalization usages in four New York City news- 
papers and in the editorials of four high-type magazines. A group of twelve 
experienced college instructors in English made suggestions regarding what 
mistakes occur most frequently and advised concerning the placement of 
items in the test. A number of standard manuals of English composition 
were used to validate the corrections, principal reliance being placed upon 
Woolley and Scott’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


The theory of the test is that it enables the user to determine specifically 
what confusions exist in punctuation and capitalization usages. Before each 
sentence is written the number corresponding to the correction the subject 
would employ. Hence it is possible to tabulate the sources of confusion for 
an entire class as well as to locate the confusions of individuals. When the 
usual type of test is used, the student merely inserts the correction which he 
believes is needed; and there is no easy way of locating the types of confu- 
sions. This test makes such determination of the sources of confusion a 
matter of simple tabulation. The test is given in full on the following page: 
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Diacnostic Test OF CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION USAGE 


Directions: Some of the following sentences lack needed marks of punc- 
tuation. Some contain errors in capitalization; in some a capital is incor- 
rectly used, and in others a capital letter is required. Regard each sentence 
as complete. Examine the list of possible corrections below; then read each 
sentence on the test and place on the line at the left what is needed to make 
the sentence correct. If a sentence is correctly printed, place by it the number 
indicating a correct sentence. 


List of Corrections: Choose one for each sentence. 


1. Sentence correct as printed. 7. Use period for abbreviation. 
2. One comma needed. 8. Use a dash. 

3. Two commas needed. 9. Quotation marks needed. 

4. More than two commas needed. _ 10. Capitalization needed. 

5. Semicolon needed. 11. Small letter in place of capital. 
6. Colon needed. 12. An apostrophe needed. 


(1) 21. Several presidents have come from Virginia. 

(3) 22. These my friends are my reasons for opposing the which you 
endorse. 

(2) 23. If we will be useful to the world we must take it as we find it. 

(5) 24. The temperate man’s pleasures are always durable hence all his 
life is serene and calm. 

(1) 25. Shelley wrote Laon and Cythna. 

(6) 26. Dear Sir Enclosed is a copy of our bulletin. 

(8) 27. Three great periods of English literature coincide with the reigns 
of three queens namely, Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. 

(3) 28. On July 4 1776 the Declaration of Independence was signed. 

(2) 29. When the teacher saw the error he exclaimed, “Why won't you 
pay attention ?” 

(1) 30. We did not tarry long, since it was quite late. 

(12) 31. Be sure to cross your ts. 

(2) 32. Having reached this point in the ascent he paused to look down into 
the valley. 

(1) 33. His work was so exacting that he had little idle time. 

(3) 34. Goldsmith published the Vicar of Wakefield not in 1761 but in 
1766.—Macaulay. 

(2) 35. Our stay in London being short we did not see the Tower. 

(3) 36. None is good save one that is God.—Bible. 

(1) 37. The minister read a short chapter after the anthem. 

(5) 38. He was not admitted he had no ticket. 

(1) 39. He assembled his henchmen and took counsel with them. 
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(1) 40. I prefer autumn to any other season. 
(3) 1. Mr. A. R. Smith the sales manager is absent. 
(2) 2. We must not discuss the matter with him nor would he be willing 


for us to speak of it. 
(2or 3. It is right that a false Latin quality should excite a smile in the 
5 ) House of Commons but it is wrong that a false English quantity 


should not excite a frown there.—Burke. 


(1) 4. He asked where the boy is working now. 
(11) 5. In college he found his hardest subjects to be French and Calculus. 
v (2) 6. He then said “This can be repaired at once.” 
(3) 7. Industry honesty and temperance are essential for success in busi- 
ness. 


(5) 8. Truth ennobles man learning adorns him.—Bacon. 
(10) 9. The meeting was attended by ex-president Coolidge. 

(9) 10. The lake is too dangerous for such a small boat, he advised. 

es (1) 11. “Am I more stupid than he?” was his disturbing thought. 
: (11) 12. He entered High School when he was only eleven. 

(5) 13. He turned his house into a place of refuge for a crowd of wretched 
old creatures who could find no other asylum nor could all their 
peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence.— 
Macaulay. 

(3) 14. The weather which had long been stormy now began to clear. 

(3) 15. It is not possible my boy for me to aid you. 

(1) 16. We all admire one who has attained well-merited eminence. 

A (10) 17. Horace Greeley advised young men to go to the west. 
(12) 18. The passengers ticket was blown away. 

(6) 19. The parts of speech are as follows noun, verb, etc. 

(2) 20. One vessel was driven upon the rocks and twenty-six men were 
drowned.—Parkman. 

(1) 41. His financial problems, which were great ones, he solved with 
honor to his name. 

? (2) 42. He politely refused the invitation since he resented the tone in 
which it was given him. 

(1) 43. Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Reynold’s, Sir Joshua’s 
sister.—Boswell. 

(6) 44. Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil—Bible. 

(12) 45. The aged man now visits his sons-in-laws homes. 

(9) 46. I do not like your if. 

(1) 47. We read chapter thirty-five. 

(5) 48. Keep thy heart with all dilligence for out of it are the issues of 
life. 
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(3) 49. I followed the man down the stairs out of the door and across 
the street. 


(2) 50. He called several times but nobody answered him. 


The validity of tests in punctuation and capitalization is difficult to estab- 
lish, since the authoritative manuals differ on certain usages. The corrections 
generally accepted, however, are given in the parentheses at the left of the 
sentences. The reliability coefficient of the test is .74 for two hundred sub- 
jects. The test gave a coefficient of correlation (Pearson product-moment) 
of .52+.09 with the Army Alpha, Form 5, for the two hundred subjects. 
All subjects were freshmen who had just entered college. 

The most common error was the tendency to use commas haphazardly, 
about one-half the total number of mistakes being of this type. The general 
inconsistency of mistakes may be indicated by the fact that in the use of 
commas to separate co-ordinate clauses 3.7 per cent erred on one sentence, 
whereas 35.2 per cent erred on another similar one. The chief confusion 
in the comma usage after introductory adverbial clauses was to suggest the 
semicolon. The general confusion of high-school graduates with respect to 
punctuation usages may be further illustrated by the fact that 60.2 per cent 
failed to indicate commas in a sentence with a non-restrictive clause, but 
in another similar sentence only 7.3 per cent failed to indicate the proper 
correction. 

The semicolon is a source of much confusion. When a semicolon was 
needed before a conjunctive adverb, 61 per cent suggested a comma. Like- 
wise, the places where a colon was required were most frequently indicated 
as occasions for the semicolon. In the use of quotation marks there was the 
least amount of confusion. Twenty-one subjects, however, would not have 
used the quotation marks where they were needed. 

There was a consistent tendency to retain unnecessary capital letters. 
The most difficult usage in capitalization was the use of the capital in a title 
preceded by ex-: as in ex-President Coolidge. The general state of confu- 
sion is indicated by the fact that 50.7 per cent would have capitalized the 
word autumn, whereas 58 per cent would have retained the small letter in 
west when used to refer to a section of the country. 

In short, the findings of the study led to the conclusion that there is a 
considerable amount of inconsistency in the types of errors made in punctu- 
ation and capitalization usages. The fact of inconsistency is an important 
indicator of confusions and of a tendency to make changes haphazardly. 
Since, however, the more definite of these usages have been taught year after 
year to the subject, they afford an interesting psychological study of.a type of 
mental confusion and misperception. 

All studies of this sort reveal the need for a reorganization of the mate- 
rials and the methodology of English mechanics. It is suggested that students 
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be led to note current practices in newspapers and magazines, and to formu- 
late for themselves a codification of punctuation and capitalization usages 
generally observed by all careful writers. From a number of interviews with 
the subjects of this study is was learned that they regard the rules as pedantic 
and artificial, confined to the classroom practices of English teachers and to 
the sections of textbooks which deal with such matters. 


LOCAL UNITS 


Dawson, H. A., Satisfactory Local School Units Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies. 


Attempts during the past few years to adjust educational 
programs to greatly reduced budgets and at the same time 
maintain a creditable educational program has brought into 
focus the question of a satisfactory local unit for the admin- 
istration of public schools. Dr. Dawson, because of his wide 
experience, is especially well qualified to analyze the present 
situation and make definite suggestions for improvement. 
Other factors than costs are considered in the study. The 
author’s point of view is expressed as follows: 

The total cost of the reorganized educational program is hardly 
as significant as the improved quality of educational opportunity that 
can be provided under satisfactory local school units. Whether the 
cost be great or small, more or less. the chief point of consideration is 
whether a more desirable and satisfactory program of educational 
opportunity can be provided under larger reorganized attendance and 
administrative units than under small and obsolete units. ‘ 

The study is published as Field Study No. 7, by the Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies. 


D. S. C. 


EDITORIAL 


EBB AND FLOW—AND PROGRESS 


There has developed in educational thought one of those interesting con- 
troversies which from time to time mark progress in education. As is usually 
the case, this controversy has succeeded in dividing thinkers in the educational 
field into two rather sharply delineated schools of thought. At times the 
debate between aggressive and enthusiastic champions of the two schools may 
seem to become acrimonious and the apparent degree of feeling aroused may 
alarm the timid. The debate naturally centers around curriculum making 
which is now the center of educational thought and endeavor, even as measure- 
ment was a decade or more ago, even as some other phase of education will 
doubtless be a decade or less hence. To quote the Dr. Charles A. McMurry: 
“Waves of educational thought like the tides ebb and flow.” 


The cause of the present-day schism may be described in a sentence, al- 
though volumes have been expended on it, by calling the controversy simply a 
disagreement as to which shall be the basis of curriculum organization, 
activities, or subject matter. A proponent of the first theory states that a 
curriculum is a more or less closely related series of activities. A follower of 
the second school considers a curriculum a grouping of courses leading to a 
definitely stated point of achievement. Now while the controversy is on, a 
course of study constructed in terms of a series of related activities, with 
somewhat subordinated references to subject matter, has been developed in 
one state. In the past countless other courses of study have been built with 
subject matter in subject divisions represented by textbooks constituting the 
major proportion, with activities mainly as teaching devices cast as corollaries 
to it. Friends and advocates of both sides roll up eagerly support for their 
favorite view, and as the curriculum game is played out the school patrons, 
as in the state already indicated, become referee to decide if their children 
shall be directed through a list of activities or taught a definitely indicated list 
of subjects. 

Similarly, in a number of states there are in progress at the present moment 
curriculum studies which have in mind a fundamental reorganization of the 
state’s plan of education in terms of the controversy over activities vs. subject 
matter. SHELTON PHELPS 


PERIODICAL CHECKLIST FOR A TEACHERS 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


J. I. COPELAND 
Periodicals Assistant, Peabody College Library 


Within the past few years several periodical lists of value to college libra- 
rians have appeared. A List of Books for College Libraries‘ compiled by 
Charles B. Shaw of Swarthmore for the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
included lists of periodicals valuable for the various courses taught in the 
liberal arts college. This was followed by the Lyle classified list, first pub- 
lished in the Wilson Bulletin? and later issued under separate cover with 
minor changes.* The most recent study of periodicals, however, is the one 
made by Hilton of Berkeley, California. The completed study has not yet 
been printed but an abbreviated edition of it appeared in the April 1934 issue 
of the North Central Association Quarterly.‘ 


Each of the above has treated the needs of the liberal arts college library 
and, with the exception of a list of periodicals compiled for teachers college 
libraries by Miss Mary E. Fox of the University of California, School of 
Librarianship, nothing has been done in the field. Unfortunately, the last 
list was never printed and is not available for general use. There seemed, 
therefore, to be a definite need for a teachers college list, and it was with 
this in mind that the present project was started under the guidance of Dr. 
Louis Shores, Director of the Peabody Library School. 


Early in the year a preliminary list of periodicals suitable for a teachers 
college library was compiled and copies of the same were sent to a small 
group of teachers college librarians for their suggestions and criticism. The 
original list was then revised and a final list of two hundred and thirty-two 
titles was sent to teachers college librarians throughout the United States. 
Each librarian was asked to check the individual titles with the periodical 
list of his own library, marking with an X if purchased, a zero (O) if received 
as a gift, and a check (\/) if bound. Thus a title purchased and bound 
would be marked X\/, or if received as a gift Ov/, and if kept unbound 
the \/ was omitted. Space was left on the sheets for the addition of any 
titles received by the library and not included on the list. One hundred and 
thirty-six librarians cooperated by checking the lists and returning them. 


*Shaw, C. B. A List of Books for College Libraries. Carnegie Corporation, 1930. 


"Lyle, G. R. Periodicals for College Libraries, 6: 130-41, 289-92, 294, 503-7, 630-33, 
706-9, 727, Oct., Dec., March, May, June 1931-32. 


"Lyle, G. R. Classified List of Periodicals for the College Library. Faxon, 1934. 


n Bae for the College Library. North Central Association Quarterly, 8: 425-43. 
Pp 
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As soon as the lists began to return a tabulation of the results was started. 
Any periodical purchased received a score of two (2); if purchased and 
bound it received a score of three (3); if accepted as a gift it received a 
score of one (1); and if a gift and bound a score of two (2). The lists 
were checked and the total scores of each magazine added. Lists of the addi- 
tional titles received by the various libraries were scored by the same method 
as those on the original list. 

When the total scores for all the periodicals were in hand, those having 
a score of less than seventy-five (75) were eliminated. Those scoring above 
seventy-five were then placed in ranked order according to score. The list 
was headed by the Atlantic Monthly with a score of three hundred and ninety- 
five (395), closely followed by the National Geographic Magazine and School 
and Society scoring three hundred and ninety (390) and three hundred and 
eighty-nine (389) respectively. 

The method of periodical selection used most frequently in the past has 
been that of pooled judgments of faculty members. While this method has 
much to be said for it, there are at least two objections: 1. Abstract faculty 
opinions may or may not result in the selection of periodicals that will be 
used by students and faculty. 2. Difficulty in securing cooperation and the 
consequent delays accompanying it frequently result in half-hearted and late 
results. This study was made, therefore, not on a basis of opinions as to the 
relative merits of various periodicals, but rather on the actual holdings of 
the majority of teachers college libraries in America; and while it may be 
objected that their lists are not ideal, at least the various libraries were suffi- 
ciently impressed with the worth of their periodicals to pay for and bind 
them. 

Periodicals in the present list are arranged alphabetically by title. Fig- 
ures in the parentheses at the right indicate the score carried by each title. 
As a guide in selection the following symbols have been used: 

A = periodicals most frequently purchased and bound by teachers college 
libraries and therefore recommended for purchase with the first 
$100. 

B = next most popular periodicals, which with A equals a selection for 
a $250 periodical budget. 

C = with A and B furnish a selection for a $400 periodical budget. 

D = with A, B, and C a $600 selection. 

B. American academy of political and so- D,. The American city. v.1, 1909- 


cial science. Annals, v.1, 1890- Monthly. New York, American City 
Bi-monthly. Philadelphia, American Magazine Corp. $4.00 (107) 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 3 ; 
ence. $5.00 (284) ©- American cookery. v.1, 1895- 

B. American childhood. v.1, 1916- Monthly (Except July and August). 
Monthly (Sept. to June). Springfield, Boston, Mass., Boston Cooking School 


Mass., Milton Bradley Co. $2.00 (260) Magazine Co. $1.50 (159) 


1934] 


The American economic review. v.1, 
1911- 
Quarterly. Menasha, Wis., American 
Economic Association. $5.00 (161) 


. American forests. v.1, 1890- 


Monthly. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. $4.00 (98) 


. The American historical review.  v.1, 


1895- 
Quarterly. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co. $5.00 (256) 


. The American home. v.1, 1904- 


Monthly. Garden City, N.Y., Coun- 
try Life-American Home Corp. $1.00 


(125) 

. The American journal of psychology. 
v.1, 1887- 

Quarterly. Ithaca, N.Y., American 


Journal of Psychology. $6.50 (201) 


. American journal of public health. v.1, 


1911- 


Monthly. New York, American Pub- 
lic Health Association. $5.00 (219) 


. The American journal of sociology. 


v.1, 1895- 

Bi-monthly. Chicago, University of 

Chicago Press. $5.00 (173) 
. American library association. Bulletin. 

v.1, 1907- 

Monthly. Chicago, American Library 

Association. $5.00 (197) 


. American literature. v.1, 1929- 


Quarterly. Durham, N. C., Duke 
University Press. $4.00 (93) 


. The American magazine. v.l, 1876- 


Monthly. New York, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50 (246) 


. The American magazine of art. v.l 


1909- 
Monthly. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. $5.00 (194) 


C. The American mercury. v.1, 1924- 


D. 


Monthly. New York, A. A. Knopf. 
$5.00 (177) 
American physical education associa- 
tion. Research quarterly. v.1, 1930- 
Quarterly. Ann Arbor, Mich., Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. 


$3.00 (108) 
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D. The American political science review. 


v.1, 1906- 
Bi-monthly. Menasha, Wis., George 
Banta Publishing Co. $5.00 (88) 


. The American review. v.1, 1933- 


Monthly (Except July and August). 
New York, Bookman Publishing Co. 
$4.00 (233) 


. The American school board journal. 


v.1, 1891- 
Monthly. Milwaukee, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $3.00 (265) 


. American speech. v.1, 1925- 


Quarterly. Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins Co. $4.00 (99) 


. Art and archeology. v.1, 1914- 


Bi-monthly. Washington, D. C., Art 
and Archeology Press. $5.00 (108) 


. Art digest. v.1, 1926- 


Semi-monthly. New York, The Art 
Digest, Inc. $3.00 (91) 


. Arts and decoration. v.1, 1908- 


Monthly. New York, Arts and Deco- 
ration Publishing Co. $3.00 (230) 


. Asia. v.1, 1898- 


Monthly. New York, Asia Magazine. 
$4.00 (291) 


. Association of American colleges. Bul- 


letin. v.1, 1915- 
Quarterly. New York, Association of 
American Colleges. $3.00 (147) 


. Association of American geographers. 


Annals. v.1, 1911- 
Quarterly. Albany, Association of 
American Geographers. $3.00 ( 88) 


. Athletic journal. v.1, 1920- 


Monthly (September to June). Chi- 
cago, Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


$1.50 (151) 
. The Atlantic monthly. v.1, 1857- 

Monthly. Boston, Atlantic Monthly 

Co. $4.00 (395) 


. Better homes and gardens. v.1, 1922- 


Monthly. Des Moines, Ia., Meredith 
Publishing Co. $.60 (106) 


. Bird-lore. v.1, 1899- 


Bi-monthly. Harrisburg, Pa. D. 
Appleton-Century Co. $1.50 (244) 
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B. The Booklist. v.1, 1905- 
Monthly. Chicago, American Library 
Association. $2.50 (314) 
D. Child life. v.1, 1921- 
Monthly. Chicago, Rand McNally & 
Co. $3.00 (117) 
C. Child study. v.1, 1923- 
Monthly (October to May). New 
York, Child Study Association of 
America. $1.00 (154) 
C. Child welfare. v.1, 1906- 
Monthly (bi-monthly June and 


July). Washington, D. C., Child 
Welfare Co. $1.00 (178) 
B. Childhood education. v.1, 1924- 


Monthly (October to June). Wash- 
ington, D. C., Association for Child- 
hood Education. $2.50 (281) 
C. The Christian century. v.1, 1884- 
Weekly. Chicago, Christian Cen- 
tury Press. $4.00 (169) 
C. The Classical journal. v.1, 1905- 
Monthly (October to June). Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., The Torch Press. $2.50 
(170) 
B. The Congressional digest. v.1, 1921- 
Monthly (Except July and August). 
Washington, D. C., N. T. N. Rob- 
inson. $5.00 (249) 
D. Connoisseur. v.1, 1901- 
Monthly. London, Connoisseur Ltd. 
$5.75 ( 99) 
D. The Contemporary review. v.1, 1866- 


Monthly. London, The Contempo- 

rary Review. $9.50 (116) 
D. Country life. v.1, 1901- 

Monthly. Garden City, N. Y., 


Country Life-American Home Cor- 

poration. $5.00 (119) 
A. Current history. v.1, 1914- 

Monthly. New York, New York 


Times Co. $3.00 (381) 
D. The Delineator. v.1, 1873- 

Monthly. New York, Butterick 

Publishing Co. $1.00 ( 84) 


C. Design and Keramic studio. v.1, 
1899- 
Monthly (Except July and August). 
Syracuse, N. Y., Keramic Studio 
Publishing Co. $5.00 (133) 


B. 


A. 


[July 


Economic geography. v.1, 1916- 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
University. $5.00 (258) 

Education. v.1, 1880- 

Monthly (September to June). Bos- 
ton, The Palmer Co. $4.00 (328) 


. Educational administration and su- 


pervision. v.1, 1915- 

Monthly (Except June, July, and 
August). Baltimore, Md., Warwick 
& York. $4.00 (344) 


. Educational method. v.1, 1921- 


Monthly (October to June). New 
York, Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications. $3.00 (321) 


. The Educational record. v.1, 1920- 


Quarterly. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education. 
$2.00 (188) 


. Educational screen. v.1, 1922- 


Monthly (Except July and August). 
Chicago, Educational Screen, Inc. 
$2.00 ( 98) 


. The Elementary English review. v.1, 


1924- 

Monthly (Except July and August). 
Detroit, Mich. Elementary English 
review. $2.50 (285) 


. The Elementary school journal. v.1, 


1900- 

Monthly (September to June). Chi- 

cago, University of Chicago. $2.50 
(381) 


. The English journal (College edition). 


v.1, 1912- 

Monthly (Except July and August). 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00 (288) 


. The English journal (High school edi- 


tion). v.1, 1912- 

Monthly (Except July and August). 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00 (218) 


. The Etude music magazine. v.1, 1883- 


Monthly. Philadelphia, Pa., Theodore 
Presser Co. $2.00 (205) 


. Foreign affairs. v.1, 1922- 


Quarterly. New York, Council on 
Foreign Relations. $5.00 (285) 
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D. The Fortnightly review. v.1, 1865- 
Monthly. London, Fortnightly Review 
Ltd. $8.50 (112) 

A. The Forum and Century. v.1, 1886- 
Monthly. New York, Forum Pub- 
lishing Co. $4.00 (373) 

D. The Geographical journal. v.1, 1893- 
Monthly. London, Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. $6.35 ( 76) 

C. The Geographical review. v.1, 1916- 
Quarterly. New York, American 
Geographical Society. $5.00 (192) 

B. The Golden book magazine. v.1, 1925- 
Monthly. New York, Review of Re- 
views Corp. $3.00 (208) 

B. Good housekeeping. v.1, 1885- 
Monthly. New York, International 
Magazine Co. $2.50 (281) 

B. The Grade teacher. v.1, 1885- 
Monthly (September to June). New 
York, Educational Publishing Corp. 
$2.00 (272) 

A. Harper’s monthly magazine. v.1, 1850- 
Monthly. New York, Harper & Bros. 
$4.00 (382) 

D. The High school teacher. v.1, 1925- 
Monthly (Except July and August). 
Blanchester, Ohio, The Brown Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00 ( 77) 

D. The Horn book magazine. v.1, 1925- 
Quarterly. Boston, Book Shop for 
Boys and Girls. $1.25 ( 94) 

C. House and garden. v.1, 1901- 
Monthly. Greenwich, Conn., The 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc. $3.00 

(164) 

C. House beautiful combined with Home 
and field. v.1, 1896- 

Monthly. New York, Field Publica- 
tions. $3.00 (154) 

A. Hygeia. v.1, 1923- 

Monthly. Chicago, American Medical 
Association. $2.50 (339) 

C. Industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion. v.1, 1914- 

Monthly. Milwaukee, Wis., The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 (165) 

B. Industrial education magazine.  v.1, 

1899- 


Five times a year. Peoria, IIl., The 
Manual Arts Press. $2.00 (249) 


. The Instructor. v.1, 1891- 


Monthly (Except July and August). 
Dansville, N. Y., F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co. $2.00 (270) 


. International conciliation. v.1, 1907- 


Monthly (Except July and August). 
New York, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. .25 (121) 


. The Journal of abnormal and social 


psychology. v.1, 1906- 

Quarterly. Princeton, N. Y., Ameri- 

can Psychological Association. $5.00 
( 96) 


. The Journal of Applied psychology. 


v.1, 1917- 
Bi-monthly. Athens, Ohio. Ohio 
University. $5.00 (139) 


. The Journal of business education. 


v.1, 1928- 

Monthly (Except July and August). 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Trethaway Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00 ( 99) 


. Journal of chemical education.  v.1, 


1924- 


Monthly. Easton, Pa., Mack Printing 
Co. $3.00 (215) 


. The Journal of education. vl, 1875- 


Semi-monthly (Not issued during 
July and August). Boston, New Eng- 
land Publishing Co. $3.00 (240) 


. The Journal of educational psychology. 


v.1, 1910- 

Monthly (Except June, July, August). 
Baltimore, Md., Warwick & York. 
$5.00 (349) 


. Journal of educational research. v.1, 


1920- 

Monthly (September to May). Bloom- 
ington, Ill, Public School Publishing 
Co. $3.30 (334) 


. The Journal of educational sociology. 


v.1, 1927- 

Monthly (September to May). New 
York, The Journal of Educational 
Sociology. $2.75 (211) 


. Journal of experimental psychology. 


v.1, 1916- 


id 
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Bi-monthly. Princeton, N. J., Psy- 
chological Review Co. $7.00 ( 77) 
D. The Journal of general psychology. 
v.1, 1928- 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
University Press. $14.00 ( 80) 
A. The Journal of geography. v.1, 1902- 
Monthly (Except June, J uly, poem. 
Chicago, National f Geogra- 
phy Teachers. $2.50 (359) 
B. The Journal of health and physical edu- 
cation. v.1, 1930- 
Monthly (Except July and August). 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; American Physical 
Education Association. $2.00 (296) 
D. The Journal of heredity. v.1, 1910- 
Monthly. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Genetic Association. $3.50 ( 95) 
C. The Journal of higher education. v.1, 
1930- 
Monthly (Except June, July, August). 
Columbus, O., The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00 (196) 
B. The Journal of home economics. v.l, 
1909- 
Monthly (Except July and August). 
Baltimore, Md., American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. $2.50 (274) 
C. The Journal of modern history. v.1, 


Chicago, University of 
$4.00 (129) 
D. The Journal of nutrition. v.1, 1928- 
Monthly. Philadelphia, Wistar Insti- 
tute of Anatomy and Biology. $10.00 
( 84) 
D. The Journal of political economy. v.1, 
1892- 
Bi-monthly. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press. $5.00 (114) 
C. Junior-senior high school clearing house. 
v.1, 1920- 
Monthly (September to May). Me- 
nasha, Wis., Inor Publishing Co. $3.00 
(151) 
D. The Ladies’ home journal. v.1, 1883- 
Monthly. Philadelphia, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00 (126) 
A. The Library journal. v.1, 1876- 


[July 


Semi-monthly. New York, R, R 
Bowker Co. $5.00 (326) 
C. The Library quarterly. v.1, 1931- 
Quarterly. Chicago. The University 
of Chicago Press. $5.00 (154) 
A. The Literary digest. v.1, 1890- 
Weekly. New York, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $4.00 (384) 
B. The Living age. v.1, 1844- 
Monthly. New York, Living Age 
Corp. $6.00 (297) 
B. The Mathematics teacher. v.1, 1908- 
Monthly (Except June, July, August 
and September). New York, Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics. $2.00 (284) 
B. Mental hygiene. v.1, 1917- 
Quarterly. New York, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. $3.00 
(216) 
C. Mind and body. v.1, 1894- 
Monthly (Except July and August). 
New Ulm, Minn, Mind and Body 
Publishing Co. $2.00 (144) 
C. The Mississippi valley historical review. 
v.l, 1914- 
Quarterly. Lincoln, Neb., Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. $5.00 
(159) 
C. The Modern language journal. v.1, 
1916- 
Monthly (October to May). Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. $2.00 
(192) 
D. Music supervisors’ journal. v.1, 1914- 
Published five times a year. Chicago, 
Music Educators National Conference. 
$1.00 (125) 
C. Musical America. v.1, 1898- 
Semi-monthly (Monthly June, July, 
August, September). New York, Mu- 
sical America Corp. $3.00 (192) 
C. The Musical quarterly. v.1, 1915- 
Quarterly. New York, G. Schirmer. 
$3.00 (151) 
D. The Musician. v.1, 1896- 
Monthly. New York, Paul Kempf. 
$3.00 ( 96) 


4 ty 
A 
19 
1929- 


1934] 


A. The Nation. v.1, 1865- 
Weekly. New York, The Nation. 
$5.00 (332) 
C. National education association of the 
United States. Dept. of secondary 
school principals. Bulletin. v.1, 
Five times a year. Washington, D. 
C., National Education Association of 
the United States. $2.00 (135) 
A. National cducation association of the 
United States. The journal of the 
National education association. v.1, 
1916- 
Monthly (Except June, July, August 
and September). Washington, D.C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States. $2.00 (348) 
B. National education association of the 
United States. Research bulletin. 
v.l, 1923- 
Five numbers a year. Washington, 
D.C.. National Education Association 
of the United States. $1.00 (284) 
C. The National elementary principal. v.1, 
1921- 
Five times a year. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States. $3.00 _ (161) 
A. The National geographic magazine. 
v.1, 1889- 
Monthly. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Geographic Society. $3.50 
(390) 
D. The Nation’s business. v.1, 1912- 
Monthly. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. $3.00 (119) 
B. The Nation’s schools. v.1, 1928- 
Monthly. Chicago. The Nation’s 
Schools Publishing Co. $2.00 (214) 
D. Natural history. v.1, 1900- 
Bi-monthly. New York, American 
Museum of Natural History. $3.00 
( 96) 
A. Nature magazine. v.1, 1923- 
Monthly. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Nature Association. $3.00 
(331) 
A. New outlook. v.1, 1869- 
Monthly. New York, The Outlook 
Publishing Co. $3.00 (321) 
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A. The New republic. v.1, 1914- 
Weekly. New York, New Republic. 
$5.00 (324) 
C. The Nineteenth century and after. v.1, 
1877- 
Monthly. London, Constable & Co. 
$8.75 (133) 
B. The North American review. v.1, 1815- 
Monthly. New York, North Ameri- 
can Review Corp. $4.00 (300) 
C. The North central association quarterly. 
v.1, 1926- 
Quarterly. Ann Arbor, Mich., North 
Central Association. $2.00 (170) 
C. Occupations. v.1, 1922- 
Monthly (October to June). Cam- 
bridge, Mass., National Vocational 
Guidance Association. $3.50 (142) 
B. Pan American union. Bulletin. v.1, 
1893- 
Monthly. Washington, D. C., Pan 
American Union. $2.50 (231) 
B. The Parents’ magazine. v.1, 1926- 
Monthly. New York, Parents’ Pub- 
lishing Association. $2.00 (250) 
B. Peabody journal of education.  v.1, 
1923- 
Bi-monthly. Nashville, Tenn., George 
Peabody College for Teachers. $2.00 
(206) 
D. The Pedagogical seminary and Journal 
of genetic psychology. v.1, 1891- 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
University Press. $14.00 (102) 
B. Poetry. v.1, 1914- 
Monthly. Chicago, Harriet Monroe. 
$3.00 (232) 
D. Political science quarterly. v.1, 1886- 
Quarterly. New York, Academy of 
Political Science. $5.00 (123) 
D. Popular mechanics magazine. v.1, 1902- 
Monthly. Chicago, Popular Mechan- 
ics Co. $2.50 (121) 
B. The Popular science monthly.  v.1, 
1872- 
Monthly. New York, Popular Science 
Publishing Co. $1.50 (227) 
D. Practical home economics. v.1, 1923- 
Monthly. New York, Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00 (123) 
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. Progressive education. v.1, 1924- 
Monthly (Except June, July, August, 
and September). New York, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. $3.00 
(290) 
. The Psychological review. v.1, 1894- 
Bi-monthly. Princeton, N. Y., Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. $5.50 
( 97) 
. The Publishers’ weekly. v.1, 1872- 
Weekly. New York, R. R. Bowker 
Co. $5.00 (161) 
. The Quarterly journal of economics. 
v.1, 1886- 
Quarterly. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press. $5.00 ( 78) 
. The Quarterly journal of speech. v.1, 
1915- 
Quarterly. Ann Arbor, Mich., Na- 
tional Association for the Teachers 
of Speech. $2.50 (225) 
. The Quarterly review of biology. v.1, 
1926- 
Quarterly. Baltimore, Md., Williams 
& Wilkins Co. $5.00 (89) 
. The Reader’s digest. v.1, 1922- 
Monthly. Pleasantville, N. Y., Read- 
er’s Digest Association. $3.00 (127) 
. Recreation. v.1, 1907- 
Monthly. New York, National Recre- 
ation Association. $2.00 (276) 
. Review of educational research. v.1, 
1931- 
Five times a year. Washington, D. C., 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. $4.00 (122) 
. Review of reviews and World’s work. 
v.1, 1890- 
Monthly. New York, Review of Re- 
views Corp. $3.00 (383) 
. St. Nicholas magazine. v.1, 1873- 
Monthly. Columbus, Ohio, American 
Education Press. $3.00 (125) 
. The Saturday evening post. v.l, 1728- 
Weekly. Philadelphia, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00 (107) 
. The Saturday review of literature. 
v.1, 1924- 
Weekly. New York, Time, Inc. $3.50 
(287) 


D. 


A 


. School science and mathematics. 


. Science news-letter. 


. Scientific American. 


[July 


Scholastic. v.1, 1920- 

Weekly (Except June, July and Au- 
gust). Pittsburgh, Scholastic Corp. 
$1.50 (120) 
School and society. v.1, 1915- 
Weekly. New York, Science Press. 
$5.00 (389) 


. The School arts magazine. v.1, 1901- 


Monthly (September to June). Wor- 
cester, Mass., Davis Press. $3.00 
(357) 


. School executives magazine. v.1, 1881- 


Monthly. Lincoln, Neb., School Ex- 
ecutives Magazine Co. $2.00 (183) 


. School life. v.1, 1918- 


Monthly (September to June). Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office of Education. 


$.50 (290) 
. School music. v.1, 1900- 

Five times a year. Keokuk, Ia., Van 

B. Hayden. $1.00 (154) 


. The School review. v.1, 1893- 


Monthly (Except July and August). 
Chicago, University of Chicago. $2.50 
(369) 
v.1, 
1901- 
Monthly (Except July, August, and 
September). Menasha, Wis., Central 
Association of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers. $2.50 (299) 


. Science. v.1, new series, 1895- 


Weekly. 
Press. 


New York, The Science 
$6.00 (172) 


. Science education. v.1, 1916- 


Quarterly. Lancaster, Pa. Science 
Education, Inc. $2.00 (169) 
v.1, 1922- 
Weekly. Washington, D. C., Science 
Service, Inc. $5.00 (107) 
v.l, new series, 
1859- 

Monthly. New York, Scientific Amer- 
ican Publishing Co. $4.00 (332) 


. The Scientific monthly. v.1, 1915- 


Monthly. New York, Science Press. 
(191) 


v.1, 1887- 


(386) 
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A. Scribner’s magazine. 
ae Monthly. New York, Charles Scrib- 
me ner’s Sons. $4.00 m7 
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B. The Social studies. v.1, 1909- 
Monthly (Except June, July, August, 
and September). Philadelphia, Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Co. $2.00 (317) 

D. Subscription books bulletin. v.1, 1930- 
Quarterly. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association. $1.00 (112) 

A. The Survey mid-monthly. v.1, 1905- 
Monthly. New York, Survey Asso- 
ciates. $3.00 (347) 

A. The Survey graphic. v.1, 1905- 
Monthly. New York, Survey Associ- 
ates. $3.00 (340) 

C. The Teachers college journal. 
1929- 

Bi-monthly. Terre Haute, Ind., Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. $1.50 
(131) 

A. Teachers college record. v.1, 1900- 
Monthly (October to May). New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College. $2.50. (364) 

B. Theatre arts monthly. v.1, 1916- 
Monthly. New York, Theatre Arts. 


$5.00 (260) 

B. Time. v.1, 1923- 
Weekly. Chicago, Time, Inc. $5.00 
(228) 


B. Travel. v.1, 1901- 
Monthly. New York, Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $4.00 (229) 

C. U. S. Bureau of labor statistics. Month- 
ly labor review. v.1, 1915- 

Monthly. Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. $2.00 (180) 

D. Vogue. v.1, 1892- 

Semi-monthly. Greenwich, Conn., 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc. $5.00 
( 91) 

B. The Wilson bulletin. v.1, 1914- 
Monthly (September to June). New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co. Free to 
libraries (233) 

D. The Woman’s home companion. v.1, 
1873- 
Monthly. New York, Crowell Pub- 

( 80) 


lishing Co. $1.00 
C. The World tomorrow. v.1, 1918- 
New York, The World 
(128) 


Bi-weekly. 
Tomorrow, Inc. $3.00 
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B. Yale review. v.l, new series, 1911- 
Quarterly. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00 (290) 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

CO-OPERATING IN STUDY 
Alabama 

State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 

State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. 

State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Arkansas 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way, Ark. 
Arizona 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Ariz. 
California 
State Teachers College, Chico, Calif. 
State Teachers College, Fresno, Calif. 
State Teachers College, San Diego, Calif. 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 


Colorado 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greely, 
Colorado 
Western State College of Colorado, Gunni- 
son, Colorado 
Georgia 
Coordinate College, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 
South Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro, Ga. 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, 
Ga. 
Illinois 
Southern [llinois State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ik, 
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Indiana 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Iowa 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
la. 
Kansas 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kan. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Kan. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kan. 


Kentucky 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 
Louisiana 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 
Massachusetts 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 
State Teachers College, North Adams, 
Mass. 
State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 


Michigan 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Northern State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 
Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 
Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 
Mississippi 
Deita State Teachers College, Cleveland, 
Miss. 
State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Missouri 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Teachers College of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Montana 
Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, 
Mont. 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon, 
Mont. 
Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Chadron, Neb. 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Neb. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Neb. 
Nevada 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


New Hampshire 
Keene Normal School, Keene, New 
Hampshire. 
Plymouth Normal School, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Jersey State Normal School, 
Glassboro, New Jersey 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Paterson, New Jersey 

State Teachers College and ‘State Normal 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico State Normal University, 
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Las Vegas, New Mexico 
New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


New York 

New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York 

State Normal School, Brockport, New 
York 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 

State Normal School, Cortland, New York 

State Normal School, Fredonia, New 
York 

State Normal School, Geneseo, New York 

Fordham University, New York, New 
York 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

State Normal School, Oneonta, New York 

State Normal School, Oswego, New York 

State Normal School, Plattsburg, New 
York 

State Normal School, Potsdam, New York 

Teachers College, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 


North Carolina 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. Car. 
East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. Car. 


North Dakota 

State Normal School, Ellendale, North 
Dakota 

State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota 

State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Bowling Green State College, Bowling 

Green, Ohio 
Oklahoma 

East Central State Teachers College, 
Ada, Okla. 

Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond, Okla. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Okla. 


Oregon 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 
Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pa. 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


South Dakota 

Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Eastern State Normal School, Madison, 
S. Dak. 

State Normal School, Spearfish, S. Dak. 

Tennessee 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Texas 

East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 

North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 

Virginia 

State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Washington 

State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

(Continued on page 49) 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Edited by Louts SHores 


Library Education Presents 

Sabra W. Vought, Chief of the Library 
Department, U. S. Office of Education, has 
described for this issue one of the most 
significant divisions of work in the federal 
office. Miss Vought, who is in Europe at 
present, prepared this account just before 
leaving for the Montreal Conference of 
the American Library Association. 

Miss Margaret Rufsvold, librarian of the 
Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi, 
received her Master’s degree from the Pea- 
body Library School in June, 1933. The 
article in the current issue is an abstract 
of her master’s thesis, which has been in 
such constant demand for inter-library loan 
that it was thought well to reproduce part 
of it here. Miss Rufsvold, thus has the 
distinction of inaugurating the series of 
Peabody Contributions to Librarianship 
which will include abstracts of master’s 
theses as well as other significant library 
studies prepared by Peabody faculty and 
graduate students. 

J. Isaac Copeland, assistant in the period- 
ical division of the Peabody Library and 
graduate of the Peabody Library School, 
prepared the basic teachers college periodi- 
cal list as a term project in the advanced 
reference and bibliography class in the 
Library School, with the assistance of 
Mabel Harris (see May issue), Isa Lee 
Sherrod, Marjorie Langevin and Vena 
Hajek, all Library School students. The 
list will be reprinted as Contribution No. 2. 


The Lecture versus Guided Reading 

When Kenneth Roberts, composite Uni- 
versity of Michigan student, was asked if 
he could suggest a remedy for the lack 
of scholarship in the “lit,” school he is re- 
ported to have replied, 

“I certainly can! I came here to study, 
and if somebody’d tell me what to study, 
I could do more by myself, in my own 


room and in a library, than I could by 
tramping around to a lot of lectures. . . . 
I don’t get much of anything out of 

Now it appears as though science is 
about to prove the soundness of the better 
student’s remedy. The May 12 issue of 
School and society summarizes a study con- 
ducted by Professor Edward B. Greene 
(of the University of Michigan!) during 
the last six years with 648 students in 
three institutions—Columbia, C. C. N. Y., 
and Michigan—to determine the compara- 
tive advantages of the lecture, unguided 
reading, and guided reading. The result 
of his experiments : 

“It was found on both immediate tests 
and tests after from one to four weeks 
that the results of the guided reading were 
very superior to either the results of the 
lecture or the unguided reading. The dif- 
ferences were in all cases large and relia- 
ble. This superiority was greater in items 
which required inferences from more than 
one part of the topic, than in items which 
required only specific information. Rough- 
ly, the gain of the guided reading method 
over either of the others was 50 per cent 
for information items and 500 per cent for 
inference items. It is thought that these 
differences were due to the more active 
comparisons made during the guided read- 
ing and the greater interest shown.” 


College Library Standards in the 
North Central 

A new program of college accreditment 
of the North Central Association went into 
effect in April and with it an entirely new 
philosophy. The word “standards” has been 
replaced by such terms as “profiles,” “pat- 
terns,” and “characteristics,” shifting the 
emphasis from quantity to quality. ‘There 
have been those who have suspected every 
attempt at institutional accreditation on the 
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grounds that it meant wholesale stamping 
of a college’s good, bad, and indifferent 
graduates. 

However that may be, the change in 
North Central philosophy will benefit no 
part of higher education more than the 
library. For years, the accrediting agency 
has adhered to an absurd standard which 
recognized 8,000 volumes as an adequate 
college library. It was then possible for 
any college to clean out enough clergy- 
men’s attics to meet the requirement. There 
is even the story of one institution which 
placed its chapel hymn books in the library 
in order to bring the total collection to 
the required number. 

The new standard, sensibly says nothing 
about size nor about the adequacy and 
use of the collection. At various times 
prominent authors and educators have sug- 
gested that 100 carefully selected titles 
would offer the average young man and 
woman a better opportunity to secure a 
cultural education than the average college 
library. There is no doubt that the re- 
search ambitions of the American College 
have been at the bottom of the constant 
striving for “bigger and better” libraries. 
If the college could free itself from the 
false notion that faculty studies are more 
important than the education of our youth 
possibly a library relating directly to the 
learning process could be developed. Cer- 
tainly 1,000 titles, carefully selected, ade- 
quately duplicated, and regularly kept 


up-to-date should suffice for the demands 
of a four-year liberal arts college. 


The Library in Educational Literature 
1. Wilson, Bess M. The Library and the 
good life. Journal American Ass’n of 
University women. 27: 216-220. June 
Minneapolis’ “Most human institu- 

tion” meets a great city’s today’s needs. 

2. Dargan, Jane. Selective reading. Cath- 
olic educational review. 32: 301-2. May 

3. Broening, Angela. Factors influencing 
pupils reading of library books. Ele- 
mentary English review. 11: 155-58, 
161. June 

A survey of the actual reading in 
fifty Baltimore schools for the pur- 
pose of knowing “the why behind cir- 
culation figures.” 

4. Francis, K. W. More books at less cost. 
School and society. 39: 784-86. June 16 

What Evanston township’s English 
department did to help the cause of 
more and varied reading. 

5. Green, Edwin B. Certain aspects of 
lecture, reading and guided reading. 
School and society. 39: 619-24. May 12 

6. Howard, B. A. School libraries. The 
journal of education (London). 778: 
261-63. May 

The headmaster at Addey and Stan- 
hope School recommends a basic pro- 


fessional collection for the school 
library. 
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Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 
West Virginia 


Concord State Teachers College, Athens, 
W. Va. 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


COLLATIONS 


A Bimonthly Review of Publications Relating to Education 
Edited by Louis SHores 


1. Our American Education 


Knicut, Epcar W. 

Education in the United States; new edi- 
tion. Boston, Ginn and company, c.1934 
613 p. $2.60. 

It should be encouraging to Professor 
Knight that his stimulating preface has 
influenced at least one recent doctoral can- 
didate to undertake a study in the much 
neglected field of American educational 
history. It should be equally gratifying 
to him to know that an increasing number 
of young educationists are beginning to 
appreciate that “Many of the so-called pro- 
gressive movements in American education 
in recent years have led toward the lower- 
ing of standards and to the denial of the 
value of discipline, resulting in the relax 
ation of effort and other softening and 
debilitating tendencies in education. . . .” 
If for no other reason, therefore, than 
this excellent preface, Education in the 
United States deserves a place on the shelf 
of every professional library. 

But Professor Knight has of course done 
much more. He has presented American 
educational history in a very readable 
textbook which suffers not at all from the 
fact that the author tackles debatable ques- 
tions with courage and vigor. The book’s 
purpose includes an attempt “(1) to point 
out some of the economic, political, and 
religious facts of history which seem to 
have stood in the way of public education 
and to have retarded its growth, and seem 
to be doing so even now; (2) to direct 
attention to some of those forces and facts 
of history which seem to have encouraged 
its growth; and (3) to indicate some of 
the persistent educational problems of the 
present whose roots seem to be in the past, 
and whenever possible suggest solutions 
for them.” 


The opening chapter is a discussion of 
“present conditions,” approximately 1926 
or 1927, and the subsequent material ap- 
parently has not been changed very much, 
if one may judge by the fact that few of 
the references at the ends of the chapter 
go beyond the pre-depression period. For 
the earlier chapters, no doubt, later mate- 
rial is less important, but as the story 
approaches modern times, certain state- 
ments jolt the reader who is aware of later 
developments. For example, the chapter 
“Up from slavery” presents a more dismal 
picture of education in the South than 
events following 1928 justify. The com- 
bined interest of the three great founda- 
tions, among other things, considerably ad- 
vanced the cause of libraries with eleven 
county demonstrations and encouragement 
to public, school, and college collections. 
As a result at least a dozen higher edu- 
cational institutions with 100,000 volumes 
or more can be found in the South. Nor 
is acceptable graduate study confined to 
North Carolina and Texas, if the recent 
list published by the American Council 
of Education is consulted. 

The book’s up-to-date material is pre- 
sumably incorporated in the last chapter 
entitled “The lean years,” which covers 
the period from 1929 to 1934. It is an 
eloquent essay, which student and teach- 
er will read with interest and enjoy- 
ment, and it adequately exposes the panic 
and confusion caused by the depression. 
Especially rare is the marshalling of quo- 
tations from the commencement addresses 
of 1933, which included “enough advice to 
save the whole world, if only the old orb 
would have taken it. . . .” : 

A good selection of annotated references 
at the end of each chapter add to the text’s 
usefulness. The questions for study and 
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discussion are less useful, and the outlines 
preceding and the summary following each 
chapter are annoying to the reader who is 
bound to be attracted to the readable story 
presented by the text. It has always seemed 
to this reviewer that such features are 
characteristic of a debilitating education in 
which everything is done for the teacher 
and pupil and nothing by them. Certainly, 
Professor Knight’s text is characterized by 
such lucidity and interest that no artificial 
exercises are necessary for the best results 
in teaching the history of American edu- 
cation. L. S. 


2. The “New” Education’s Source Book 
Kivpatrick, HEarp 
PP csaoe book in the philosophy of educa- 


evised edition. New York, mans 
1934. 535 p. $2.25. 


Need for the present revision of the 
1923 edition of this compilation, resulted 
from a variety of considerations, writes 
the author in his preface, chief of which 
were the following: “. . progress in 
my own thinking; changes in the social 
situation about us, with insistent new em- 
phases; an immense accumulation of new 
materiais in the field of educational 
thought.” As indicated in the original edi- 
tion, the quotations were selected for a 
specific course, and while they were meant 
to represent the author’s point of view, 
“ . . the selection of quotations was by 
no means limited to this point of view.” 


A great many recent references have 
undoubtedly been added. The reader will 
observe, for example, excerpts from the 
Report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. He will find, 
also, citations to such recent imprints as 
are represented by Everett Dean Martin’s 
Meaning of a liberal education, Sir James 
Jeans’ The universe around us, Walter 
Lippmann’s A preface to morals, Stuart 
Chase’s A new deal, Floyd Dell’s Love in 
the machine age. Then, too, he will dis- 
cover 153 quotations from John Dewey 
and 44 from William Heard Kilpatrick, 
which, together, will comprise 21% of the 


937 thoughts chosen to represent man’s 
educational thinking throughout the ages. 

On the other hand, the young student 
consulting this book will learn nothing of 
Erasmus, Luther, Comenius, Montaigne, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, or a dozen other men 
picked at random from a standard history 
of education. Two citations from Kant, 
one via a second-hand source, and a third, 
(275) of one line in length not included 
in the index and marked by the author 
“unlocated,” equal the sum total of that 
worthy German philosopher’s contribution 
to American educational thought. But let 
not Kant turn in his grave. Plato and 
Aristotle are completely ignored, and Soc- 
rates finds only a place in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s parody of William Jennings Bryan. 
Even the Americans are slighted, Horace 
Mann being cited twice, and Henry Bar- 
nard and Charles Eliot not at all. Among 
contemporaries, there is one reference to 
Bagley, none to Kandel. One begins to 
understand why so much of American edu- 
action is called “new” by our education- 
ists, when so little opportunity is given 
them to acquaint themselves with the really 
great thought of the past. 

There is still a positive need for a basic 
text in educational philosophy. Until such 
a work appears, Professor Kilpatrick’s 
Source book, because it represents the 
point of view of one school of American 
educational thought, can be consulted for 
an acquaintance with the foundation of 
what is termed “progressive” education. 
The book has two good indexes, one of 
sources and the other of subjects, which 
will simplify its use. 

L. S. 


3. Library Science in Journalism 
Desmonp, Rozsert W. 

Newspaper reference methods . . . with 
a foreword by John H. Finley. . . . Min- 
neapolis, University of Minnesota press, 
1933. 229p. $2.50. 

The library’s growing importance in all 
phases of human activity has here yet an- 
other testimonial. Modern journalism has 
harnessed the techniques and equipment of 
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library science in the interest of accurate 
and readable news. As Editor Finley of 
the New York Times declares in the fore- 
word, “In the near future every newspaper 
from the weekly to the metropolitan daily 
will find it necessary to establish an efficient 
library.” 

Professor Desmond has undertaken to 
prepare newspaper men of the future in 
his journalism course with this compact 
handbook. But he has done much more— 
he has indicated methods of organization 
and service for the general library. There 
does not exist at present a textbook in the 
literature of libarianship which introduces 
the student more effectively to reference 
work. The teacher of reference in our li- 
brary schools, as well as professors of post 
graduate courses, can profitably use Mr. 
Desmond's book in the teaching of research 
methods. L. S. 


4. What Pupils Think of Their Teachers 
Hart, F. W. 

Teachers and teaching, by ten thousand 
high school seniors. New York, Macmillan, 
1934. 285p. 


Professor Hart of the University of 
California has made an interesting presen- 
tation and summary of the opinions that 
high-school seniors express about three 
kinds of teachers : 
1. The teacher that was “liked best,” 
Teacher A. 

2. The teacher that was “liked least of 
all,” Teacher Z. 

3. The teacher that was the “best teach- 
er,” Teacher H. 

With a minimum of editing of high- 
school seniors’ replies, the author presents 
500 opinions about Teacher A, 481 about 
Teacher Z, and 121 about Teacher H. The 
opinions expressed by seniors are sum- 
marized and tabulated. 

This report gives a fine opportunity for 
teachers to view themselves through the 
eyes of their pupils. Whether one is will- 
ing to grant that high-school seniors are 
capable of expressing valid judgments 
about their teachers or not, the fact re- 


mains that teachers as a rule do not con- 
tinue long in their positions if their pupils 
rate them as Teacher Z was rated by the 
group whose judgments are presented in 
this report. 

Teachers who have not become absolute- 
ly indifferent to the effect of their per- 
sonalities on their students stand a good 
chance to profit by reading this entertain- 
ing report. Cas. W. Knupsen. 


5. P. T. A. Activities 
Hosack, §. 

Analysis of activities and Potentialities 
for achievement of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Contributions to education. No. 
601. Teachers college, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


This study presents a careful analysis 
of the development, organization, func- 
tions, and activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Growing out of the study. 
Seventeen recommendations are offered 
which are suggestive of refinement, enrich- 
ment, and extension of the work of the 
organization. The study will be of interest 
and help to officers of the organization and 
to school administrators. 

U. W. L. 


6. For Superintendents 
Water, J. F. 
Public relations for the public schools. 


seen, N. J., MacCrellish & Quigley, 
933. 


This book is intended to help superin- 
tendents and others responsible for adequate 
understanding and co-operation between the 
public and the schools. So far as it goes 
the book is well prepared, but it overlooks 
some of the vital phases of public school 
relations. For example, the teacher’s part 
in the public relations program is over- 
looked almost entirely. 

D. H. C. 


7. Mental Health 
Symonps, P. M. 
Mental hygiene of the school child. New 
York, Macmillan, 1934. 
This is a rather simple statement of the 
problems and approaches to mental hy- 
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giene, particularly from the standpoint of 
the schools. The bibliography could be 
made more adequate and usable, and some 
of the discussions are abrupt and incom- 
plete. Withal, though, it is a type of a 
book which should be studied by public 
school teachers who are not psychologists 
or professional clinicians, but who do need 
to gain a fairly well-rounded perspective 
of this highly important field of mental 
health. 


8. Pre-school Child 
G. P. 
The developmental status of the pre- 
school child as a prognosis of future de- 


velopment. New York, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1933. 


The main conclusion to be reached from 
the study is that personality and I.Q. rat- 
ings on pre-school children are so unstable 
as to have slight clinical significance in the 
prediction of later development. The fairly 
high group correlations were obtained, they 
were entirely too low to justify individual 
prognoses. 


9. Deaf Children’s I. Q.’s 
MacKane, 

A comparison of the intelligence of deaf 
and hearing children. New York, Colum- 
bia university, 1.50. 

This is one of a series of studies of the 
deaf which have been sponsored by Pro- 
fessor Pintner. The controls are somewhat 
better than in some of the previous studies. 
At no age were the deaf retarded by as 
much as a year, on the Drever and Collins 
performance tests. There is additional evi- 
dence of the practical unreliability (v = 
80) and invalidity of the Pintner Non- 
Language Test. 


10. Nova Scotia 
Mepary, MArjorIE 
Prairie anchorage . . 
Gincano. New York. Longman’s, Green 
and Co. 1933. 378 p. $2.00. 
The story of a Nova Scotian family’s 
immigration to the prairies of Iowa in the 
1850’s, via New York, Detroit, and Chi- 


. illus. by John 
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cago by way of sailing vessel, Erie rail- 
road, lake steamer, and river boat. 
A; 
11. An Activity Program 

Apams, Fay 

The Initiation of an activity program into 
a Public School, contributions to educa- 
tion. No. 598. Teachers College Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


A study of the difficulties and factors in- 
volved in the initiation of activities pro- 
cedures in public school work. The meth- 
ods of study employed an survey, analysis, 
and evaluation. Ten major difficulties 
were determined, solutions for each of 
these difficulties were stated and these so- 
lutions were ranked on the basis of com- 
posite scores given by 949 individuals. The 
study will be found helpful to directors 
of instruction, supervisors and teachers 
in the experimentation with or execution 
of activity program. 


U. W. L. 


12. Jothy 
Wyckorr, CHARLOTTE CHANDLER 
Jothy, a story of the South Indian jungle 
. . illus. by Kurt Wiese. New York 
Longman’s, Green and Co. 1934 305p. 
$2.00 


A story of the early life and education 
of Jothy, an Indian jungle girl by one 
who has evident respect and interest in 
the ways of South India. The vivid char- 
acteristics of jungle life are portrayed 
through the thoughts and actions of Jothy. 

A, 
13. Transition 
Meap, Cyrus D. Ortx, W. 


The transitional Public School. New 
York Macmillan Co. 1934 pp. 371. 


This effort presents in an effective way 
the problems involved in putting the public 
school procedures and practices up to 
tempo in regard to the approved modern 
program of education. A helpful and stim- 
ulating book for teacher, supervisor, and 
principal and parent as well as for sup- 
plementary reading in teacher training 
courses. 


U. W. L. 
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14. School Finance 
Carr, W. G. 
School finance. Stanford University, 
California, Stanford university press. 106p. 


This is a very brief and concise treat- 
ment of the many problems of school 
finance. The author has departed from the 
usual academic concept and treatment of 
the subject. The most unique part of the 
book is Chapter V, which has to do with 
“Current methods in school Finance.” 

D. HCG 
15. Child Behavior 
Came, R. K. 


Resistant behavior of preschool children. 
New York, Columbia university, 1933. 


This is a worth while study of an in- 
tensive type with a small number of cases 
(36). Its greatest practical implication 
probably lies in the fact that it shows that 
children become more acquiescent in the 
presence of adults than in the presence 
of other children, and hence do not develop 
or expand in their personality characteris- 
tics as completely. 


P. L. B. 
16. University Studies 


University of Iowa. Studies in education. 
Doctoral theses in Education I. Iowa 


City, published by the university, January, 
15, 1934. (New series no. 267.) 

Includes: Letters written outside the 
school by children of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades: a study of vocabulary, spell- 
ing errors, and situations, by James A. 
Fitzgerald;—An experimental study of 
certain techniques for testing word mean- 
ings, by Victor H. Kelley;—Valid testing 
and diagnosis in the mechanics of ninth 
grade English composition, by Raymond 
L. Powell,—Participation in college ath- 
letics and vocational success, by Moses N. 
Thisted ;—The effect of drill upon the spe- 
cific and the general comprehension of his- 
torical content, by Thomas J. Tormey ;— 
Concepts and attitudes concerning slander 
and freedom of speech, by Ida M. Yates. 
University of Washington. 

Digests of theses, 1914-1931, submitted 
to the graduate faculty of the University 
of Washington for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington press, 1931. 

ARTHUR. 

The unemployed citizens league of Seat- 
tle. Seattle, University of Washington 
press, 1934. (University of Washington 


publications in the social sciences, v. 5, no. 
3, p. 181-270, February, 1934.) 


EDUCATION IMPRINTS 


A Bimonthly Checklist of Education Publications, Arranged 
Alphabetically by Author 
MAY 1-JULY 1, 1934 


Advances in health education ; as evidenced 
at the seventh Health Education Confer- 
ence arranged by the American Child 
Health Association. 31lp. (bibl. foot- 
notes) diagrs. O c.N.Y., Amer. Child 
Health Ass’n. pap., 1.50 

Allen, Richard Day 
Organization and 

ance in public education. 442p. 

diagrs. D °34 N.Y., Inor Pub. 

Irving Pl. 3.65 

Ball, Elsie 
Friends at work; leader’s manual; co- 


operative vacation church school manual 
for junior vacation church school groups. 
184p. O ( rative ser. of vacation 
texts) [c. N.Y., Methodist Book 
Booklist books, 1933; selected by the vote 
of many librarians and comp. by the 
staff of the Booklist. 58p. O ’34 Chic., 
Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap., 65 
Bowers, Ethel 
Recreation for girls and women. 447p. 
diagrs. A. S. Barnes 


1934] EDUCATION IMPRINTS 55 


Brooks, Fowler D., ed. 

Abstracts of papers at the Cleveland 
meeting 1934; yearbook 22 of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 
68p. O (Studies in educ. no. 22) ’34 
Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press pap., .50 


Browne, Robert Bell 

The Harvard philosophers at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century, with special 
reference to educational theory. 9p. (Ab- 
stract of thesis ser.) ’34 Urbana, Univ. 
of Ill. pap., .25 


Clark, Helen 

The professional training of the hospital 
dietitian. 9%6p. (Contribs. to educ. no. 602) 
c. °34 N.Y., Teachers Coll., Columbia 
Univ. 1.50 


Coffman, I. D. 
State university; its work and problems. 
a Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn. Press 


Colvin, Carl 

A study of rural education in Illinois 
with special reference to vocational agricul- 
tural education for the fifteen year period 
1917-1932. 15p. (Abstract of thesis ser.) 
34 Urbana, Univ. of Ill. pap., .30 


Dewey, John 

Education and the social order. 14p. 
(bibl.) D [34] N.Y., League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. pap., .05 


Douglass, Harl Roy and ‘ 

Boardman, Charles Willis 

Supervision in secondary schools. 580p. 
(bibls.) diagrs. D (Riverside textb’ks in 
educ.) [c.’34] Boston, Houghton 2.75 
Drachman, Bernard 

Looking at America. 288p. (9p bibl.) 
D c.N.Y., Putnam 2.75 
Finney, Ross Lee and Zeleny, Leslie D. 

An introduction to educational sociology. 
346p. (bibls.) il. O (Health social rela- 
tions ser.) [c.’34] Bost., Health 2.40 
Gallagher, Edward John 

Vocational guidance and success; 2nd ed. 
214p. il. D [c’34] Milwaukee, Bruce 1.20 
Garland, Joseph, M.D. 

The road to adolescence. 301p. (bibls.) 
il, D c. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 


erine lyn 
Children of the new day. 341p. (3p. 
ry il. O [c.’34] N.Y., Appleton-Century 


ough, Florence Laura 
Developmental psychology; an introduc- 
tion to the study of human behavior. : 
(bibl. footnotes) il., diagrs. D (Century 


psych. ser.) [c.’34] N.Y.. Appleton-Cen- 
tury 3.00 
Hadley, Arthur Twining 


Education and government. 218p. (1 
bibl.) O c. New Haven, Conn., Yale 2. 


Hart, Frank W., comp. 
Teachers and teaching; by ten thousand 


high-school seniors. 295p. D ’34 N.Y., 
Macmillan 1. 


Hoit, Doris, comp. 

Books of general interest for today’s 
readers. 59p. O [nd.] [Chic.], Amer. 
Lib. Ass’n. and Amer. Ass’n for Adult 
Educ. 


Hovre, Rev. Franz de 

Catholicism in education; a positive ex- 
position of the Catholic principles of edu- 
cation with a study of the philosophical 
theories of some leading Catholic educa- 
tors; a text book for normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges; tr. from the French by 
Rev. Edward B. Jordan. 521p. (bibls. 
Py bibl. footnotes) D c. N.Y., Benzier 


Hunter, George William 

Science teaching, at junior and senior 
high school levels. 560p. (bibls.) il. 
diagrs. D [c.’34] N.Y., Amer. B’k 2.50 


Knight, Edgar Wallace 
Education in the United States; new ed. 
636p. = il., map O [c.’29, ’34] Boston, 


Ginn. 


Koon, Cline M. and others 

Motion pictures in education in the 
United States; a report compiled for the 
International Congress of Educational and 
Instructional Cinematography. 121p. (7p. 
bibl.) D [c. ’34] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press 


flex. cl., 1.00 


La Chalotais, Louis Rene de 

Essay on national education, or, Plan of 
studies for the young; tr. from the French 
with historical introd. by H. R. Clark. 
— (bibl.) D [34] [N.Y., Longmans] 


Mangold, Mrs. Edith Putnam 

Children in industry. 31p. O '34 
Wash., D.C., Nat'l League of Women 
Voters Apply. 


Mitchell, Lucy S 

[Mrs. Wesley Cla © Mitchell] 

Young geographers; how they explore 
the world and how they map the world. 
102p. il., diagrs. D (Cooperating School 
pamphlets no. 5) [c. ’34] N.Y., John Day 
pap., 1.00 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Reference books of 1931-33. [a bibliog- 
raphy]. 87p. O °34 Chic., Amer. Lib. 
Ass’n. pap., 1.25 

Munro, Harry C. 

The amie adult class; a guide for 
improving the work of adult classes in the 
church or Sunday school. 84p. (2p. bibl.) 
S [c.’34] St. Louis, Bethany Press pap., 
apply. 

Munson, Helen W. and 

Stevens, Katherine 

The story of the National League of 
Nursing Education. 80p. ’34 Phil., Saun- 
ders 1.00 
Mursell, James Lockhart 

Human values in music education. 388p. 
(bibls.) D [c.’34] Newark, N.J., Silver, 
Burdett 2.40 
National policies affecting rural life; pro- 

ceedings of the sixteenth American 

Country Life Conference, Blacksburg, 

Virginia. August 1-4, 1933. 152p. D 

— [Chic.], Univ. of Chic. Press 


one Meyer Francis 

The child. 314p. (bibls.) D [c. °34] 
Phil., Lippincott 2.50 
O’Brien, John D., M.D. 

An outline of psychiatry for clergymen, 
seminarians, social workers and educators. 
(bibl.) O St. Louis, B. Herder 


Office of Education Legal status of mar- 
ried women teachers. 


C., Gov't Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap., .05 
Paterson, Donald J. 

Proceedings of the Minnesota State Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance. 24p. Q 
po Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn. Press pap., 


Penney, Ida Woodrow, and others 

Teaching children’s literature. 46p S °34 
N.Y., Glove B’k .73 
Pillsbury, W. B. 

The fundamentals of psychology ; 3rd ed. 
677p. il. D’34 N.Y. Macmillan 2.75 
Present and impending applications to ed- 

ucation of radio and allied arts; report 

of the Committee on Engineering De- 
velopments. 83p. diagrs. D (Nat'l Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Educ. pub’n) 
ic ’34] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press pap., 


Noda J ine Langworthy 
Corrective physical education. il. 
«~Phil., Saunders 2.50 


[July 


Scientific method in supervisory programs; 
the seventh yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 207p. (bibl. footnotes) O c. N.Y. 
Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 2.00 


[Selected list of books on social subjects 
published in 1933]. 6p. O (Russell Sage 
Found. Lib. bull. no. 124) 
Russell Sage Found, pap., .10 


Semper, Isidore Joseph 
So you're going to college; and other 


34 N.Y., 


Clark College talks. 
Ia., Hardie Pub. Co. 


Jackson Roger 
Introduction to physical education. 325p. 
oo ) diagrs. Oc. N.Y., A. S. Barnes 


Dec. Dubuque, 


Wilfred Byron 

A short history of the University of 
Michigan. 165p. (bibl.) il Doc. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Geo. Wahr 1.25 


Sherman, Mandel, M.D. 
Mental hygiene and education. 306p. 
(Bibls.) O (Longman’s psych, ser.) c. 
-Y., Longmans lea. cl., 2.25 


Shin, Hu 

The Chinese renaissance; the Haskell 
lectures, 1933. 121p. (bibl. footnotes) O 
[c.’34] Chic., Univ. of Chic. 1.50 


Stevenson, George S., M. D. and 
Smith, Geddes 


Child guidance clinics; a quarter cen- 
tury of development. 193p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) maps, diag. O c. N.Y., 
wealth Fund 1.50 


Suter, John Wallace, jr. (Pater, pseud.) 

Creative teaching; letters to a church 
school teacher; rev. ed. 155p. D. ’34, c. ’24. 
N.Y., Macmillan 1.25 


Teacher and public; a handbook of in- 
terpretation for teachers; eighth year- 
book, Department of Classroom Teachers. 
240p. il., diagrs. °34 Wash., D.C., Nat’l 
Educ. Ass’n 1.00 

Tuttle, Harold Saxe 
A social basis of education. 599p. (bibls., 

ser.) [c.’34] N.Y., Crowell 3.00 

Willett, George Walter 
Philosophy and practices in high school 

administration. 244p. (10p. bibl.) front. 

D [c. ’34] Bost., Christopher 3.00 

Wynne, John P. 

The learning-teacher unit. 86p. [c.’34] 

Va., Farmville Herald pap., 

apply 


Mudge, Isadore Gilbert and 
a 
St 
2 
4 
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TWO OF IMPORTANCE 


We are pleased to announce the publication of two important new high 
school texts, one for the first year, the other for more advanced students. 


CAPEN and MELCHIOR’S MY WORTH TO THE WORLD 


is a series of studies in citizenship, not presented as stereotyped factual data, but based 
on the individual pupil's active participation in the study and recognition of his re- 
sponsibility as an individual in an organized system.—List price $1.48, subject to usual 
liscount on class supplies. 


HALLECK’S THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
an entirely new book by an author whose other texts are so widely and favorably known 
that his name is the best guarantee of the excellence, charm, and teachability of the 


new book. It is based on a very unique and logical plan of organization into eight 
units. Its illustrations are most unusual.—List price $1.40. 


Also you may be interested in a very useful pamphlet at a very low price, Garner and 
Capen’s The National Recovery Program—1933-34. This authoritative, concise, unbiased, 
24-page treatment of “The New Deal” will be furnished in quantity at the net price of 
6c per copy. 

Further information will be glad- 

ly furnished by the publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATS CHICAGO 


» George Peabody 


> College for Teachers MW | WORKBOOK 


Second Term—1934 Summer Quarter sat IN 


JULY 19—AUGUST 27 


ARITHMETIC 


Attention is called to the splendid offering 
of graduate courses and other instruc- 
tional opportunities of especial value to 
teachers and educational leaders who have 
time to devote to scholarly interests from 
July 19th to August 27th. In library, 
seminar, and conierence with other ad- 
ministrators, professors, and research 
workers at Peabody from all parts of the 
country, most interesting and valuable 
results are possible. 


My Arithmetic Tablet 
125 pages, 7'4°x10", 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


- Abundance of practical material. 


" is th ified scoring system. Number of correct answers 
the bre. 


Intr ory for pupils. 
Standard te 
. Additional mat for slow groups. 
nt eresti ng problem materia! 
y and scientifically 


pace for writing answers and pupil computations. 

le An swers are on perforated sheets in ea 

- Table of contents to enable teacher to turn tO exercise 
neede d for practice. 

Subst ally bound. 


- Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. o- less than 
tat my paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactor 


The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET ell second. 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
A book for each grade, each................ccccccces l6c 
In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 
FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For full information concern- 
ing courses offered, address 
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Movable Unit 
No. 262 


Movable Unit 
No. 230 
Axerican Desks are produced to meet your 
requirements —to serve hand in hand with your 
teaching objectives. 
American Desks are scientifically designed for stu- 
dent comfort, to promote student health and hygiene. 
American Desks are designed to seat students cor- 
rectly and at ease—to eliminate “fidgeting” and 
“wiggling”—to improve pupil efficiency. 
American Desks are of quality construction, desks 
with a reputation to maintain—yet through volume pro- 
duction and manufacturing experience and efficiency Combination 
well within the prescribed lines of budget economy. is Desk 
No. 101 
FREE—POSTURE POSTER and POSTURE 
BOOKLETS will be mailed to interested 
Educators. (Not suitable for teaching or 
study use.) Address Dept. PE? 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. T. H. PAYNE CO. 
150 Third Avenue, North 214 South Gay Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tena. Kaoxville, Tenn. State Distributors 
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